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CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

The  most  g -pious  of  all  hardy  climbing  Roses,  with  nine  other 
choice  plants  and  PARK'S  FLORAL  MAGAZINE 
a  year,  all  for  25  cents. 

PARK'S  FLORAL  MAGA- 
ZINE is  a  monthly,  entirely  flo- 
f^uefflan1  Practical,  and  the 
favorite  floral  journal  wherever 
known .   To  encourage  new  sub- 

£«ESi0nff  1  ma*k?,  an  unprece- 
dented offer,  as  follows :  For  25 

iC£w'  ?ieint  in  before  August 
15th,  I  will  mail  the  Magazine  a 
year  and  the  following  choice 
plants,  prepaid,  and  guaranteed 
to  reach  their  destination  safely: 
1  Crimson  Manibler-  Mose 
a  fine,  strong  plant,  ready  to  set 
out  or  repot.   This  is  a  glorious 
Rose,  producing  mammoth  clus- 
ters of  rich  crimson  bloom  tn 
mid-summer,  when  other  Roses 
are   scarce.     It  is  a  vigorous 
climber,  unsurpassed  for  trellis  or 
the  veranda,  but  may  be  trained 
as  a  pot  Rose.  Those  who  have 
it  are  loud  in  its  prase.   It  is 
surely  a  Rose  that  deserves  uni-  j 
versal  cultivation.   Such  a  fine  i 
plant  as  I  offer  is  alone  sold  by  j 
somefloristsformorethan25cents.  I 
1  Zonule  Geranium,  a  fine  ! 

plant,  unnamed. 
1  Saneeviet-a  Zeylaniea,  a  ' 
superb    succulent  variegated 
pot  plant,  easily  grown. 
1  A.nemone  Jtoiteitsis,  a  very 
brilliant  -  flowered  Anemone. 
Useful  for  pots  or  beds. 
1  Muellia  Mahoyanna,  the 
new   Ruellia,  with  handsome 
variegated  foliage  and  lovely 
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Grand  Perennials. 


MATRICARIA-FEVERPEW. 


CAMPANULA. 


SOW  THEM  NOW. 


SWEET  ROCKET. 


To  encourage  new  and  renewed  subscrip- 
tions to  the  MAGAZINE  as  well  as  the  general 
culture  of  the  beautiful -perennial  flowers  which 
last  for  years  and  bloom  gorgeously  in  spriug  and 
early  summer,  before  the  annuals  have  budded, 
I  make  this  special  Premium  offer :  For  only  10 
cents  I  will  mail  this  MAGAZINE  three  months 
and  fourteen  packets  seeds  of  the  finest  culti- 
vated perennials,  as  follows : 

Arabia  alpina,  lovely  edging  perennial,  early  and 

free-blooming.  Flowers  pure  white  in  fine  clusters. 
Aqtiilegia,  in  great  variety,  mixed,  embracing  all 

the  choice  and  rare  sorts,  single  and  double. 
Campanula,  Bell  Flower  15  kinds,  double  and  sin- 
gle, all  sorts  and  colors  in  splendid  mixture. 
Carnations,  Pinks  and  Picotees,  choicest  double  in 

great  variety,  including  Margaret,  Bedding,  Cyclops, 

and  other  superb  sorts,  all  finest  imported  seeds 

from  France  and  Germany. 
Helphinittm,  perennial,  including  D.  Formosum, 

D.  elatior,  and  all  the  new  perennial  sort6. 
Digitalis,  Foxglove,  splendid  mixture  of  all  the  best 

varieties,  including  the  newmonstrosus;  also  Ivory's 

Spotted,  which  bears  fine  spikes  of  spotted  flowers. 
Zjinum  perenne,  exceedingly  lovely  hardy  peren- 
nials, all  colors  in  fine  mixture.  <* 
Matricaria,  elegant  Feverfews,  hardy,  double  and 

exceedingly  floriferous.   The  mixture  includes  the 

charming   M.   capensis  alba,  M.  corymbosa,  and 

many  other  grand  sortB. 
Myosotis,  Forget-me-not,  finest  mixture,  exquisite 

hardy  plants,  bearing  a  mass  of  delicate  bloom. 
Pentstetnon,  finest  mixture  of  exquisite  hardy 

varieties ;  flowers  of  various  colons. 
Rocket,  Sweet,  in  finest  mixture  of  all  kinds  and 

colors.   Very  beautiful  and  very  fragrant  flowers 

in  large  panicles. 
Sweet  William,  the  new  large-flowered, 

richly-variegated  kinds,  of  all  colors,  sin- 
gle and  double,  including  the  new  Harle» 

quin,  which  has  white  flowers,  rose  flowers ; 

and  rich  red  ones  in  the  same  cluster.  i 
Valeriana,    often   called   Garden  Hello* 

trope,  clusters  of  sweet  flowers  of  various 

colors;  hardy. 
Wahlembergia,   all  colors  mixed;  very 

rich  campanula-like    flowers,  showy  and 

hardy;  one  of  our  best  perennials.  Fine 

for  beds  and  borders.  j 

TJhe  MAGAZINE  is  well  worth  more" 
than  the  sum  asked,  while  the  perennials 
you  will  find  perfectly  hardy  and  the  choic- 
est of  flowers.    Order  and  sow  at  once.  If 
the  seeds  are  sown  this  month  you  will  re- 
joice in  their  bloom  and  beauty  next  season.         SWEBT  WILLIAM. 
Cultural    directions    in   each  package. 
Be  cure  to  call  for  "Grand  Perennials" 
to  avoid  mistake  in  sending  premium. 

Get  Op  a  Glub. 

Every  flower-lover  should  sub- 
scribe for  the  Magazine,  upon  the  above 
offer.  I  hope  everyone  who  reads  this 
will  try  to  send  a  few  names  with  his  or 
her  own.  Samples  and  Blank  Lists  free. 
As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  efforts 
of  friends  I  will  mail  one  of  the  follow- 
ing choice  perennials  for  each  trial  sub- 
scription sent  with  your  own,  or  all  for  a 
club  of  ten. 


DIGITALIS. 


FRENCH  PICOTEE: 


Perennial  Poppy,  superb  mixture,  all  soi  ts. 
Polemonittm .  Jacob's  Ladder,  a  superb  mixture. 
Pyrethrum  roseum,  Perennial  Cosmos,  mixed. 
ISiennials  and  Perennials,  100  best  varieties. 
Wallflower.  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  exquisite  strain,  mixed. 

Ask  your  neighbors  and  friends 


Adonis  vernalis,  lovely  yellow-flowered  perennial. 
aypsopHila  paniculata,  white,  bouquet-flower. 
Carnation,  finest  double,  hardy,  very  fragrant. 
Clove  Pink,  Old-fashioned  double  in  finest  colors. 
Hollyhock,  finest  mixture,  very  double,  beautiful. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  these  seeds ;  now  is  the  time  to  subscribe, 
to  subscribe.  Act  at  once.   Don't  wait  a  day.  Address 

GE©.  W.  PHRK,  Litoonia,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

WATCHES  AS  PREMIUMS.-  For  a  club  of  25  trial  subscribers  at  10  cents  each  (2.50),  I  will  send  to 
the  agent  by  mail,  postpaid,  a  handsome  watch,  suitable  for  a  boy,  or  for  the  kitchen  or  bed  rooui.  Retails  at  $1.00. 

Mttdbeckia  bicolor  superba  free.—  Those  who  send  10  cts.  for  the  abo?  e  collection  before  Aug.  10,  will 
get,  in  addition,  a  packet  of  the  New  Budbeckia,  a  novelty  worth  more  than  the  pHce  asked  for  the  collection. 
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THE  ROSE. 


Oh,  I  know  the  sweetest  flower 

In  this  world  that  grows, 
Winter  time  or  Summer  time, 
Is  just  the  dainty  Rose. 
Fairest  and  loveliest, 
Bonniest  and  hest, 
Give  me  the  lovely  Roses 
And  you  may  have  the  rest. 
Windham  Co.  Vi  Kitty  Willow. 

A  HANDSOME  BIENNIAL. 


TpUNARIA  BIENNIS  is  a  very  desir- 

I  |  able  hardy  biennial,  readily  propa- 

II  gated  from  seeds  and  easily  culti- 
vated.   It  grows  from  a  foot  and  a 

half  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  bears  in  the 
spring  large  clus- 
ters of  showy  pur- 
ple flowers  not  un- 
like Sweet  Rocket 
in  general  appear- 
ance, and  emitting 
a  delicious  odor. 
Started  in  early 
spring  the  seedlings 
will  bloom  in  the 
autumn,  but  the 
better  time  to  sow 
is  in  July  or  Au- 
gust. The  young 
plants  will  then  en- 
dure the  winter,  and 
bloom  freely  the 
following  season. 
The  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  the 
large,  silvery  seed 
pods,  which  are  as 
showy  and  as  much 
admired  as  the 
flowers,  and  when 
cut  are  fine  for  win- 
ter ornaments.  On 
account    of  these 

curious  seed  vessels  the  plant  is  often 
called  Silver-leaf.  Its  more  common  name , 
however,  is  Honesty. 

Recently  a  new  variety  is  being  offered 
by  French  and  German  florists,  which  is 
more  attractive  than  the  old  sort.  In 
growth  and  bleomitis  just  like  the  com- 
mon Lunaria,  but  the  handsome  green, 
heartrshaped  leaves  are  distinctly  mar- 


LUNARIA  BIENNIS  VARIEGATA. 


gined  with  white,  as  represented  in  the 
engraving.  Not  all  the  plants  grown  from 
seeds  of  this  new  variegated  kind,  are 
true  to  name,  but  those  that  show  the 
white  marking  abundantly  reward  the 
cultivator  for  the  effort  to  obtain  it.  It  is 
truly  a  handsome  biennial,  and  one  that 
will  please  and  satisfy  all  who  add  it  to 
their  garden  collection. 

Roses  in  Winter.— I  have  had  un- 
usual success  with  Roses  this  winter.  It 
has  always  been  a  longing  of  mine  to  have 
Roses  in  winter,  but  I  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  having  more  than  one  or  two 
before  this.  .Last  summer,  I  kept  my  pot 
Roses  out  of  doors,  and  mercilessly  nipped 
out  every  bud.  In  September  I  repotted 
them  in  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  good 
garden  soil,  and 
some  of  them  have 
bloomed  nearly  all 
the  time.  "Etoile 
de  Lyon"  was  in 
bud  when  I  took  it 
up  out  of  the  gar- 
den. I  expected 
the  buds  to  blast, 
but  I  took  up  the 
plant  very  careful- 
ly, with  a  large  ball 
of  earth,  kept  it 
well  watered  and 
sprinkled  and  cool, 
and  it  never  dropped 
a  leaf  or  bud,  and 
the  buds  opened  in- 
to great  golden 
flowers  which  kept 
opening  through 
November.  S  i  n  o  e 
then,  I  have  had  in 
bloom  Agrippina, 
Princess  Bonnie, 
and  Champion  of 
the  World.  The  two  last  named  have  not 
been  overpraised.  They  are  all  the  cata- 
logues have  painted  them.  I  have  solved 
the  problem  of  having  Roses  and  Carna- 
tions in  winter,  and  now  I  am  going  to 
experiment  with  Violets,  hoping  to  be  as 
successful  as  with  the  Roses. 

Mary  B.  Appley. 
Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  March  15, 1901. 
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PARK'S   FLORAL  MAGAZINE. 


Park's  Floral  Magazine. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 


A  MONTHLY.     ENTIRELY  FLORAL. 

GEO.  W.  PARK,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

Libonia,  Franklin  County,  Pa. 

Circulation.— The  actual  circulation,  proven  when 
required,  is  350,000  copies  monthly.  No  free  distri- 
bution to  promiscuous  lists  of  names.  Advertising 
offices  713-718  Temple  Court,  New  York,  N.  Y,  The 
Ellis  Company,  Managers,  to  whom  all  communica- 
tions about  advertising  should  be  addressed. 


Subscription  Price,  25  cents  a  year,  prepaid. 

The  Editor  invites  correspondence  with  all  who  love 
and  cultivate  flowers. 


Entered  in  the  Post  Office  at  Libonia  u  Second  Clui  Miil  Matter. 


JULY,  1901. 


AROUT  DICTAMNUS. 


Wfl  ICTAMNUS  FRAXINELLA  is  a  very 
I  I  desirable  hardy  perennial,  growing 
\jj  two  feet  high,  and  producing  large, 
*r  erect  racemes  of  showy  flowers.  The 
seeds  are  as  large  as  Balsam  seeds,  shining 
black,  and  usually  lie  dormant  for  a  year 
after  sowing.  Seedling  plants  will  not  at- 
tain blooming  size  until  several  years  old, 
but  when  once  established  they  may  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  fixture.  It  is 
said  that  plants  have  been  known  to  grow 
and  bloom  in  one  place  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years. 

Dictamnus  fraxinella  exudes  a  resinous 
gas  which,  by  artificial  light  at  night  ap- 
pears luminous,  and  on  account  of  which 
the  plant  is  sometimes  called  Burning 
Bush.  When  bruised  the  foliage  emits  a 
balsamic  perfume.  This  species  bears  red 
flowers,  but  there  is  a  variety,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  white.  Both  are  desirable 
hardy  perennials,  and  deserve  a  place  in 
every  select  perennial  collection. 

Cestrum  Par  qui. —This  is  an  ever- 
green shrub,  hardy  in  the  south,  but 
grown  as  a  pot  plant  north.  The  flowers 
are  r:  in  clusters,  and  very  fragrant, 

especially  at  night.  It  is  easily  grown,  the 
secret  of  its  culture  being  to  shift  the 
plant  into  a  larger  pot  as  fast  as  the  roots 
reach  the  sides.  It  will  not  do  well  when 
the  roots  are  crowded.  In  winter  keep  in 
a  cool  but  frost-proof  place;  and  water 
sparingly.  Cut  back  the  branches  before 
the  spring  growth  begins,  to  encourage  a 
bushy  growth. 

Primula    and    Delphinium.  — 

Failures  with  Primula  Japonica  and  Chi- 
nensis,  as  also  with  Perennial  Delphiniums 
are  often  due  to  their  tardy  gernvnation. 
The  seeds  often  lie  in  the  ground  <.  jrmant 
for  three  weeks  or  more,  and  if  th  bed  is 
neglected  during  that  time  the  ?eds  are 
liable  to  be  ruined.  Always  g  e  your 
seeds  sufficient  time  to  germinate 


LL  ROSES  should  be  pruned  in  early 
W%>  spring.   At  that  time  simply  cut  a- 
way  the  dead  and  sickly  branches, 
v>      letting  those  with  healthy  wood  and 
strong  buds  remain.   Then  prune  again, 
as  soon  as  the  first  crop  of  bloom  fades,' 
about  midsummer.   At  this  time  strong^ 
shoots  will  be  showing,  and  these  shoul<i| 
be  untouched.    The  older  branches  that 
have  been  weakened  by  abundant  bloomJ 
ing  should  be  cut  away,  and  all  superflui 
ous  or  stunted  branches.   Prairie  Rosea 
should  be  severely  pruned  at  this  timeJ 
Often  large,  old  canes  with  heavy  topa 
should  be  cut  away,  to  throw  the  strength! 
into  the  vigorous  shoots  that  are  pushii 
out  from  the   base.   Hybrid  Perpetm 
Roses  should  be  pruned  more  sparingly 
but  it  is  well  to  cut  the  branches  that  have 
bloomed  freely,  and  give  the  strength  tc 
the  shoots  that  are  developing  for  nea 
season's  supply.   The  same  advice  will  ai 
ply  to  June  Roses,  "Wall  Roses,  and  all  oi 
the  old    summer-blooming    sorts.  Evei 
blooming  Roses  do  better  if  pruned  a  little 
every  month,  cutting  away  such  parts 
are  weakened  in  vitality,  and  are  not  ini 
vigorous,  growing  condition.  Avoid 
vere  pruning  late  in  the  season,  in  a  cold 
climate,  as  the  new  growth  thus  encour- 
aged will  be  too  tender  to  endure  the  hard 
frosts  of  winter.   The  pruning  of  Roses 
greatly  simplified  by  using  a  pair  of  pi 
ing  shears.   Without  this  little  implemei 
the  thorns  will  interfere,  even  when 
hands  are  well  protected  by  gloves. 
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Passion   Vines  from  Seeds 

Seedling  Passion  Vines  may  be  kept  the 
first  year  in  pots,  shifting  as  the  pots  fl 
with  roots,  and  encouraging  free  growth 
by  good  care.  The  next  spring  bed  the 
plants  out  in  a  warm  sunny  place,  as  the 
south  side  of  a  wall.  Do  not  cut  back,  but 
allow  all  the  branches  to  grow.  Thug 
treated  plants  of  the  blue  Passion  Vine, 
will  bloom  the  second  season.  In  autumn 
lift,  cut  away  surplus  tops,  pot,  and  winte^f 
in  a  frost  proof  cellar.  In  a  mild  climate 
the  plants  may  be  bedded  out  at  once,  and 
allowed  to  remain. 

Altheas. — Altheas  are  deciduous  hardy 
shrubs  which  bloom  freely  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  When  mailing 
plants  are  obtained  and  set  out  in  thffl 
spring  they  usually  make  sufficient  growth 
the  first  season  to  endure  the  winter,  id 
the  northern  states.  If  obtained  late  irf 
the  season  set  them  in  a  sheltered  place 
and  water  during  dry  weather,  to  encour- 
age growth,  then  place  an  open-end  box 
around  them  to  shelter  from  wind  during 
winter.  They  are  perfectly  hardy  when 
once  established. 
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SEED  GERMINATION. 


ERHAPS  the  chief  cause  of  failure  in 
starting  seeds  of  Heliotrope,  Primu- 
la and  many  other  flowers  is  because 
of  their  tardy  germination.  Many 
seeds  do  not  start  in  less  than  three  weeks 
from  the  time  they  are  sown,  and  during 
all  of  that  time  the  seed  box  must  be  cared 
for,  and  the  soil  kept  moist  but  not  wet — 
never  allowed  to  dry  out.  A  little  neglect 
during  the  many  days  required  for  germi- 
nation will  ruin  the  chances  for  success. 

Seeds  of  many  shrubs  are  very  tardy. 
The  new  Buddleia  variabilis  requires  from 
four  to  eight  weeks  to  start,  Calycarpa 
purpurea  from  two  to  six  months,  Celas- 
trus  scandens,  Dogwood  and  Berberis  from 
three  to  five  months  and  Ampelopsis  and 
shrubby  Clematis  from  one  to  two  years. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
much  depends  upon  the  temperature, 
moisture,  and  other  conditions.  There 
can  be  no  hard  or  fast  limits  defined  for 
the  starting  of  any  seeds,  and  surprises  are 
often  sprung  upon  the  cultivator  who 
thinks  be  knows  all  that  can  be  known 
about  seed-germination. 

Azaleas  after  Blooming. — After 
blooming  repot  your  Azaleas  in  a  compost 
of  peat  and  sand,  using  pots  two  or  three 
sizes  larger  than  those  they  were  in. 
Keep  in  a  partially  shaded  place  and 
syringe  every  evening.  In  autumn  set  the 
plants  in  a  cool,  frost-proof  room  till  early 
spring,  then  bring  to  a  room  where  the 
atmosphere  is  warm  and  moist.  The  buds 
should  form  in  the  summer,  ready  to  ex- 
pand in  the  spring.  Cut  back  such  branch- 
es as  become  long,  and  out  of  proportion 
to  the  others. 

Blooming  Age  of  Cereus  Gran- 
diflorus.— The  blooming  of  Cereus  gran- 
diflorus  depends  more  upon  the  treatment 
it  receives,  than  upon  a  ge.  Plants  that  are 
shifted  and  kept  growing,  given  partial 
shade  and  always  supplied  with  moisture, 
will  continue  for  many  years  without 
yielding  a  flower.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
allowed  to  become  root-bound,  given  a 
sunny  place  in  summer,  and  the  soil  kept 
1  rather  dry  in  winter,  the  plants  will  often 
bloom  in  three  or  four  years. 

Phtedranassa.— This  is  a  genus  of 
bulbous  plants  from  South  America.  Some 
are  hot-house  plants,  and  some  thrive  un- 
der green-house  treatment.  They  like  a 
rich,  tenacious  clay  soil,  with  good  drain- 
age, and  require  an  annual  resting  period, 
during  which  time  the  bulbs  should  be 
dried  off.  The  plants  are  sometimes  called 
Peruvian  Lilies.  The  flowers  are  mostly 
red  and  greer  shaded,  and  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Amaryllis,  which  is  a  near 
relative. 


PLUMBAGO  CAPENSIS. 

HE  LEAVES  of  Plumbago  capensis 
sometimes  show  silvery  specks  upon 
the  under  side,  which,  when  rubbed 
off  leave  dark  cavities.  When  so  af- 
fected wash  or  sponge  the  foliage  effect- 
ually with  suds  prepared  from  homemade 
soap,  adding  some  flowers  of  sulphur,  just 
enough  to  slightly  color  the  suds.  After 
washing  set  in  a  light,  airy  place. 

Plumbago  capensis  is  a  grand  summer- 
blooming  plant  for  either  pots  or  beds. 
The  plants  thrive  in  rich,  moist  soil  in  a 
partially  shaded  place,  and  are  rarely 
without  fine  clusters  of  bloom  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn. 

Like  the  Everblooming  Roses,  the  plants 
should  be  cut  back  frequently,  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  new  shoots,  upon  which 
the  clusters  will  develop.  A  good  plan  is 
to  cut  each  blooming  branch  back  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  fade,  being  careful  not  to 
remove  any  bud  clusters.  The  new  branch- 
es thus  encouraged  to  spring  up  will  de- 
velop clusters  of  buds  and  flowers,  and  in- 
sure a  continuous  display. 

After  Blooming.— Such  plants  as 
Sacred  Lilies,  Easter  Lilies,  Hyacinths  and 
Narcissus,  after  blooming  in  the  house  in 
pots,  should  be  set  in  a  retired  place,  but 
kept  watered  until  the  foliage  begins  to 
fade,  when  water  should  be  withheld,  and 
the  plants  dried  off.  Late  in  autumn  bed 
them  out.  Very  few  will  bloom  the  sec- 
ond season.  It  is  better  to  replace  them 
with  new,  large  bulbs  if  you  wish  window 
flowers. 

Dahlia  Tubers.— A  portion  of  the 
stem  should  always  be  allowed  to  remain 
attached  to  a  Dahlia  tuber,  to  be  sure  of  a 
plant.  The  eyes  are  all  around  the  base 
of  the  stem.  If  a  tuber  is  planted  without 
a  portion  of  the  stem  it  will  throw  out  an 
abundance  of  fine  roots,  but  will  remain 
dormant,  because  it  lacks  the  plant  germ. 

Trifoliate  Orange.— The  Trifoliate 
Orange  is  a  hardy  shrub,  mostly  evergreen, 
but  in  a  northern  climate,  and  where  con- 
ditions are  not  agreeable,  it  will  drop  its 
leaves.  The  branches  are  thorny,  and  the 
fruit  small  but  showy  when  ripe.  Said  to 
be  desirable  for  hedges.  Readily  propa- 
gated from  seeds. 

Water. — For  most  of  the  plants  culti- 
vated by  the  amateur  florist  either  hard  or 
soft  water  may  be  used.  It  is  a  more  im- 
portant matter  to  apply  the  water  judi- 
ciously. Nature  uses  soft  water,  and  this 
is  generally  preferable,  but  its  use  is  not 
always  essential. 

Fairy  lAly^Fhe^Sx^Lilj,  Ama- 
ryllis Treatea,  should  be  dried  off  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place  during  winter,  in  order  to 
have  it  bloom  during  summer. 
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THE  HELIOTROPE. 


I VERYBOD Y  knows  that  the  Helio- 
trope is  prized  as  a  pot  plant,  but 
everybody  does  not  know  that  it  is 
7^1  fine  in  the  flower  garden  as  well.  I 
really  prefer  it  as  an  out-of-doors  flower, 
and  its  culture  out-of-doors  is  of  the 
simplest.  Here  is  my  own  way  of  manag- 
ing it.  I  have  a  good,  mellow  bed  prepar- 
ed, and  make  sure  it  is  well  enriched, 
through  and  through,  with  barn-yard  ma- 
nure so  old  and  rotten  that  it  pulverizes 
fine  as  soon  as  it  is  disturbed.  The  Helio- 
trope is  a  glutton.  It  lives  to  eat,  and  eats 
to  grow.  It  is  not  a  plant  to  stand  star- 
vation diet.  Then  when  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over  in  the  spring,  I  turn  my  win- 
ter Heliotropes  out  of  their  pots  into  this 
bed.  Preferably  this  bed  should  have  con- 
siderable sunlight  through  the  day.  There 
is  no  care  needed  all  summer,  except  to 
keep  free  from  weeds,  and  to  water  in 
time  of  drought.  When  growing  rapidly 
and  luxuriantly,  any  quantity  of  long 
shoots  are  thrown  out.  They  soon  cover 
the  bed  with  a  mass  of  this  half-erect,  half- 
recumbent  growth.  Soon  flowers  appear 
in  abundance,  and  are  steadily  borne  until 
frost.  At  first  the  flowers  are  of  the  regu- 
lation Heliotrope  shades.  But  in  early 
autumn,  as  early  as  September,  these  tints 
deepen  to  a  richer,  deeper  coloring  that 
surpasses  anything  ever  seen  in  a  potted 
Heliotrope.  We  usually  prize  the  Helio- 
trope for  its  delicate  beauty  and  its  delight- 
ful perfume  solely.  But  these  late,  open- 
air  flowers  are  really  showy  and  attractive 
bedding  plants,  besides  being  noticeable 
because  of  their  colors  always  rare  in 
nature.  About  mid-summer  I  layer 
branches  of  each  variety  for  next  winter's 
use.  I  choose  fine,  half-ripened  shoots, 
make  a  slight  cut  in  the  under-side  of  the 
branches  where  they  lie  on  the  ground, 
and  then  cover  the  cut,  but  unsevered 
branch,  with  earth.  A  scar  forms  over  the 
cut,  and  roots  are  soon  thrown  out  from 
the  callous.  Before  frost  these  rooted 
branches  can  be  severed  from  the  plant, 
the  tops  headed  Well  back,  and  the  plant 
potted.  Water  them  well,  and  set  away 
in  a  perfectly  dark  place.  Do  not  water 
again  until  the  soil  gets  dry.  The  Helio- 
trope is  inclined  to  get  very  sick  after 
transplanting,  and  it  is  always  impatient 
of  water  at  such  a  time.  In  the  dark  its 
leaves  will  either  recover,  or  if  they  fall 
off,  new  ones  will  begin  to  show.  New 
leaves  mean  bringing  back  to  sunlight,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  plants  are  growing  well 
again.  Few  transplanted  Heliotropes  ever 
die  if  thus  shaded  and  not  made  water- 
sick.  In  the  window  they  need  the  warm- 
est and  sunniest  spot.  They  are  sensitive 
to  cold,  and  are  not  extra  bloomers  in  the 
shade.  A  strong  plant  in  a  sunny  window, 
will  bloom  steadily  all  winter,  perfuming 


the  atmosphere  with  its  vanilla-like  fra- 
grance. They  are  not  notionate  plants 
as  to  soil,  etc.,  but  if  large  specimens  are 
wanted,  plenty  of  rich  food  must  be  given 
them.  Mrs.  Lora  S.  La  Mance. 

McDonald  Co.,  Mo.,  Feb.  20, 1901. 

[Note.— Heliotropes  are  easily  grown  from 
seeds,  and  seedling  plants  will  bloom  well  the 
first  season.  The  new  French  varieties  are  of 
robust  habit,  and  bear  very  large  clusters  of 
bloom.  They  are  an  improvement  upon  the 
older  varieties.— Ed.] 

That    Hen    and  Chickens.— A 

friend  of  mine  has  a  box  that  will  hold  a 
half-bushel  of  soil.  The  box  is  fastened 
on  top  of  a  stake  two  feet  high.  In  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  box  are  small  gimlet 
holes,  and  in  every  hole  she  put  the  root 
end  of  a  Chicken,  and  they  very  soon  grew 
to  be  Old  Hens,  with  chicks  all  around. 
The  oldest  hens  are  as  large  as  tea  saucers, 
and  so  green,  and  not  a  leaf  will  rot  off. 
She  sows  seeds  of  Portulaca  in  the  top  of 
the  box,  and  it  is  just  the  right  place  for 
both.  Mrs.  R.  T. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Ark.,  Feb.  8, 1901. 

Sweet  Peas  in  the  South.— In 

June,  1S96,  I  planted  Sweet  Pea  seeds. 
They  grew  nicely,  but  did  not  bloom  that 
year.  So,  I  covered  them  with  cedar 
boughs,  and  in  the  spring  of  1897,  after 
uncovering,  they  began  growing,  and 
bloomed  better  than  any  I  ever  saw  be- 
fore. I  have  treated  Sweet  Peas  in  that 
way  several  times  since,  with  the  same 
good  results.  I  do  not  succeed  well  with 
spring-sown  Sweet  Peas,  so  I  think  sum- 
mer jowing  would  be  a  good  method  for 
Bouthern  people  to  adopt. 

Archie  S.  Wilson. 
Kenten  Co.,  Ky.,  March  30, 1901. 

Starting  Cape  Jasmine.— I  root 
cuttings  of  Cape  Jasmine  in  water.  Se- 
lect a  twig,  slip  it  from  the  bush,  place  it 
in  a  bottle  of  water,  tie  it  there  and  bury 
the  bottle  in  the  ground  to  the  neck.  In 
six  or  eight  weeks  it  will  be  well-rooted. 
Then  plant  in  the  usual  way.  I  keep  mine 
in  a  tub  in  the  shade.  The  sun  turns  the 
leaves  yellow.  In  Georgia  and  the  South, 
it  is  hardy.  Here,  in  East  Tennessee,  it 
may  be  hardy.  I  will  try  it.  I  keep  mine 
in  a  pit,  and  a  grand  shrub  it  is. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Boss. 

Knox  Co.,  Tenn.,  April  1, 1901. 

v  A  Plea"1£rT?in^Cans".— To  those 
who  grow  plants  let  me  say,  use  tin  cans 
in  preference  to  pots,  every  time.  "Pots 
are  pretty,  but  they  hurt  plants/while  tin 
cans  are  not  pretty  in  their  natural  state, 
but  plants  grow  nicely  in  them.  They  cun 
be  painted  a  pretty  color,  one  that  will 
set  off  the  green  leaves,  and  if  they  didn't 
cost  so  much,  who  cares? 

Brown-eyed  Nell. 
Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.,  April  15, 1901. 
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OE»-FASHIONEI>  ROSES. 


In  the  fair  Miami  Valley  with  its 

Sunshine  and  its  blooms, 
Where  the  summers  longest  linger 

And  the  springtime  soonest  comes, 
There's  a  quaint  old-fashioned  garden 

That  memory  still  holds  dear, 
Though  no  rare  pale  Margaret  Dicksons, 

And  no  glowing  Beauties  here. 
No  sweet  bonnie  Highland  Mary, 

And  no  Souperts  here  to  please 
Here  no  wondrous  little  Fairies, 

And  no  dainty  Hybrid  Teas; 
No  crimson  General  Jacqueminot, 

No  golden  Marechal  Neil, 
But  just  dear  old-fashioned  Roses 

A  care-worn  heart  to  heal. 

You  who  love  the  fair  new-comers, 

Now,  no  doubt  would  pass  them  by — 
The  old-fashioned  Sweet  Briar  that 

With  the  Rambler  Rose  might  vie ; 
Here  the  Maiden's  Blush,  and  Damask  Rose 

And  dear  old  Running  Red, 
With  the  dainty  Provence  Moss  Rose 

Droning  wild-bees  daily  fed ; 
Here  the  Cinnamon  and  Musk  Rose, 

And  Madam  Plantier  white, 
With  rare  Queen  of  the  Prairie 

Were  our  childish  hearts  delight ; 
Here  the  thorny,  fragrant  Scotch  Rose, 

What  mem'ries  round  them  cling 
Of  grandmother's  quaint  old  garden, 

Where  the  warblers  used  to  sing. 

How  they  climbed  upon  the  casement, 

How  they  clambered  o'er  the  fence, 
Filling  all  the  summer  air, 

With  a  glorious  radiance. 
Oh,  we  love  the  sweet  new-comers, 

So  wonderful,  so  fair, 
Though  they  lack  associations  that 

Will  drive  away  dull  care, 
Like  the  Rose  of  grandma's  garden, 

In  the  dear  lost  long  ago, 
When  the  world  was  all  so  pure  and  bright, 

How  sweet  the  winds  did  blow. 
Through  the  mist  of  years  I  seem 

To  hear,  "Child,  may  you  ever  keep 
Roses  in  your  heart,  so  that  you 

Love  and  kinaness  only  reap." 

A. mice  Bodey  Calland. 
Champaign  Co.,  Ohio,  Mar.  13, 1901. 


VIOLET  AWD  PANSY. 


Beside  a  blue-eyed  Violet, 
Sprung  a  little  purple  flower, 

That  o'er  her  bent  to  shade  from  sun, 
To  shield  her  from  the  shower. 

It  looked  down  on  its  charge  wi  h  pride, 

She  raised  her  eyes  above : 
Asked  Violet  to  be  her  bride, 

Was  answered  with  her  love, 

And  storm  and  sunshine  came  and  went, 

Fair  Violet  his  bride, 
While  o'er  her  faithful  still  he  tent, 

And  shielded  her  in  pride. 

And  when  at  length  a  whirlwind  came 

To  sunder  their  sweet  lot, 
She  whispered :  "I  am  still  the  same," 

And  he:  "Forget  me  not !" 
McLean  Co.,  III.  Lura  Lindlein 


FLOWERS  @F  EARTIS. 


My  hammock  stretches  under  the  trees, 

Above  me  the  birds  are  singing. 
And  idly  rocked  by  the  passing  breeze 

I  listen  the  church  bells  ringing ; 
Up  from  the  valley  I  hear  them  call, 

And  the  wild  bees  bum  in  the  clover, 
And  swallows  sitting  along  the  wall 

Are  talking  the  weather  over. 

There  are  Buttercups  dotting  the  meadow  grass, 

And  the  garden  is  sweet  with  Roses ; 
The  Syringa  blooms  in  a  fragrant  mass 

Where  the  butterfly  sits  and  dozes ; 
The  great  white  Snowballs  bend  on  the  tree, 

And  song  birds  tilt  above  them, 
And  a  hummingbird  sips  from  the  fleur-de-lis : 

Flowers  and  birds,  I  love  them. 

The  Honeysuckle  with  drooping  bell. 

The  Pa^ony,  crimson  glowing, 
The  wild  Rose,  pink  as  the  heart  of  a  shell, 

Along  by  the  roadside  growing ; 
And  Violets  dressed  in  a  purple  hue 

Where  the  grasses  part  to  show  them, 
And  wild  flowers  tinted  and  marked  with  blue 

Where  Nature  has  thought  to  grow  them. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  flower  may  be, 

Or  coarser  the  shape,  or  finer, 
They  are  all  one  beautiful  work  to  me, 

And  God  is  the  great  designer; 
Children  of  sunshine,  earth  and  dew, 

And  the  great  blue  sky  above  them, 
Delicate  shading  or  gaudier  hue, 

Flowers  of  earth,  I  love  them. 

Florence  Josephine  Boyce. 
Wash.  Co.,  Vt,  Oct.  15,  1900. 

THE  BLEEDING  HEART. 

Floral  gossips  now  are  busy, 

There's  excitement  you  can  see, 
For  they  put  their  heads  together 

And  whisper  secretly : 
Then  they  turn  their  faces  upward, 

And  gaze  with  such  surprise 
Upon  Dicentra  maiden, 

With  pity  in  their  eyes. 

The  velvet-coated  Pansies 

Say  :  "Would  you  e'er  believe 
That  a  proud  Dicentra  maiden 

Would  wear  heart  upon  her  sleeve?" 
White-faced  Alyssum  wbispers : 

"Why  does  she  grief  display, 
Eoart  broken,  love  lorn  maiden, 

And  mourn  from  day  to  day  ?" 

From  beyond  the  garden  paling, 

Malicious  nettles  call : 
"Bleeding  Heart,  we'll  always  name  her 

The  proud  Dicentra  tall !" 
Silly  maiden  cease  repining, 

Oh,  hide  your  grief,  I  pray, 
For  gossips,  wild,  mischievous, 

Are  laughing  loud  today ! 
Merrimack  Co  ,  N.  H.     *  Ray  Laurance. 

SWEET  CARNATION'S. 


Sweet  Carnations  crushed  and  mangled, 

Then  their  sweetest  fragrance  give ; 
So  the  pure  heart  bruised  and  injured, 
Sheds  an  influence  that  shall  live. 
Champaign  Co.,  O,         Anna  B.  Calland. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE 
MOQX-FLOWER. 

hr|  HERE  is  nothing  particularly  attrac- 
il\  \  tive  about  the  Moon-flower,  unless  it 
is  a  really  fine  one.  There  are  few 
^©  plants  where  there  is  such  a  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  a  poor  specimen 
and  a  first-class  one,  as  in  this  plant. 
Given  a  rich  bed,  a  sunny  location,  and 
plenty  of  trellis  or  veranda  length  to 
traverse,  the  Moon-flower,  in  warm  cli- 
mates, will  reach  a  length  of  sixty  and 
seventy-five  feet,  with  rank,  glossy  foliage 
of  much  beauty,  and  dozens  of  enormous 
white  blossoms  nightly.  I  know  there  is 
nothing  exaggerated  in  this  statement,  for 
I  have  grown  just  such  vines  of  it  myself , 
But,  growing  along  as  most  Moon-flowers 
are  left  to  grow,  not  enough  sun,  and  not 
enough  to  eat,  it  is  no  better  than  a  Morn- 
ing Glory  of  fair  ambition.  None  of  the 
other  varieties  of  Moon-flowers  come  up 
to  the  well-known  white  variety,  in  beau- 
ty and  luxuriance,  I  do  not  buy  fresh 
plants  each  spring.  Instead  of  this,  I 
keep  over  stock  for  the  next  summer.  So 
many  persons  tell  me  that  they  have  tried 
this,  but  their  Moon-flowers  invariably 
died  during  the  winter.  Every  person 
who  has  grown  them  knows  that  wherever 
a  limb  lies  on  the  ground,  it  roots.  Now 
in  a  plant  window,  limited  as  it  is,  as  to 
room  and  sunlight,  there  is  no  use  trying 
to  secure  Moon-flower  blossoms  in  the 
winter  time.  It  takes  much  root  room  for 
that  and  lots  of  sunshine.  So  I  do  not 
work  for  that.  I  take  up  several  thrifty, 
young-rooted  slips  in  the  fall,  just  before 
frost,  and  put  them  together  in  a  rather 
small  pot.  With  little  root  room  they  do 
not  grow  large,  and  can  be  easily  covered 
on  cool  nights.  They  chill  as  easily  as  a 
Coleus,  but  in  a  snug  newspaper  blanket 
at  night,  they  endure  as  much  cold  as  an 
unwrapped  Geranium.  They  need  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  water,  and  as  they 
are  not  conspicuous,  ought  to  be  given  a 
quiet  place  on  some  back  shelf.  Here 
they  will  do  very  well.  Do  not  give  them 
liquid  manure  in  their  cramped  quarters. 
Shower  both  the  undei  and  upper  sides  of 
the  leaves  twice  a  week,  to  keep  down  the 
red  spider.  Spring  will  find  your  plants  all 
right,  ready  to  go  right  to  growing  in  the 
open  ground.  Do  not  put  them  out,  how- 
ever, until  the  ground  begins  to  get  warm, 
for  they  will  either  die  or  remain  at  a 
stand-still  if  you  do.  And  do  not  put  them 
in  the  same  bed  where  they  stood  the 
year  before.  They  are  as  bad  as  some  of 
the  farmer's  crops  about  requiring  a  rota- 
tion of  soils.  The  truth  is,  they  grow  so 
luxuriantly  that  thev  exhaust  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  soil.  Time  will  restore  this 
needed  food  element,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  grow  such  luxuriant  plants 


again  under  three  or  four  years.   There  is 

one  good  quality  I  failed  to  mention.  A 
rank-growing  vine  of  this  will  withstand 
almost  any  amount  of  dry  weather. 
Drouth-resisters  are,  or  ought  to  be,  at  a 
premium  all  of  the  time. 

Lora  S.  La  Mance. 
McDonald  Co.,  Mo.,  Oct.  27, 1900. 

Jasmine   Nudifiorum. — Dry  and 

forlorn-looking  my  plant  of  Yellow  Jas- 
mine stood  in  one  corner  of  the  plant 
room.  One  day  I  noticed  a  yellow  blos- 
som. It  was  then  liberally  watered  and 
brought  to  the  light,  and  was  soon  covered 
with  its  yellow  blossoms,  as  it  blooms  be- 
fore it  leaves  out.  It  is  an  odd  sight  to  see 
the  wiry,  bare  branches  covered  with 
bloom,  and  the  strangest  part  was  either 
in  pay  for  its  neglect,  or  because  it  was 
mourning  for  its  southern  home.  The 
blossoms  were  devoid  of  fragrance. 

Geauga  Co.,  0.>  Jan.  15, 1901.  Ima. 

[Note.— Jasmine  Nudiflorum  is  hardy  in  a 
sheltered  place  at  the  north,  and  does  better 
planted  out.  Some  protection  might  be  given  it 
in  an  exposed  situation. — Ed.] 

Gloxinias  from  Leaves.  —  After 
Gloxinias  are  through  blooming  cut  the 
stalk  off  at  the  bulb,  then  split  the  stalk 
and  cut  into  pieces,  each  with  a  full-grown 
leaf.  Root  in  water  and  plant  them.  Af- 
ter a  time  they  die,  but  don't  throw  away. 
Set  the  pots  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  and  give 
only  water  enough  to  keep  from  getting 
dust-dry.  After  a  time  growth  will  begin, 
then  bring  to  the  light  and  give  as  much 
water  as  needed.  We  have  Gloxinias  from 
February  till  July  by  this  treatment.  The 
old  bulb  can  be  grown  two  or  three  times, 
but  those  grown  from  the  leaf  each  season 
are  the  best.  Brown-Eyed  Nell. 

East  Hardwick,  Vt.,  April  15, 1901. 

Cotocea  and  Ivy. — Last  year  I  pur- 
chased a  packet  of  seede "  Coboea  scan- 
dens.  Four  of  the  twelve  came  up.  grew 
fast,  and  were  beautiful  all  summer.  An- 
other vine  which  is  a  grea?  favorite  of 
mine  is  Parlor  Ivy.  A  small  plant  set  out 
in  the  spring  ir  good,  rich  soil,  and  given 
plenty  of  water,  will  cover  a  window  so 
thick  with  its  pretty  foliage  you  cannot 
see  through  It.  A  light  frost  will  not  kill 
it  either.  Mrs.  B. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  1, 1901. 

Remedy  for  White   Worms.— I 

take  slacked'  lime  and  pour  water  on, 
enough  to  make  a  little  thinner  than  pan- 
cake batter  then  pour  over  the  soil. 
This  makes  a  hard  crust  the  worms  cannot 
live  under,  nor  the  little  flies  lay  eggs  in. 
When  the  lime  cracks  over  top,  I  give  a 
fresh  coat.  My  plants  look  healthy  and 
are  blooming  nicely. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Prest. 
Adams  Co.,  Iowa,  Feb.  16, 1901. 
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iHIS  PLANT  belongs  to  the  Lily  fam- 
ily and  is  sometimes  called  the  "Blue 
African  Lily"  or  "Lily  of  the  Palace." 
From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  pre- 
fers considerable  heat,  but  will  grow  very 
well  in  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees  in 
the  day  time,  and  forty  or  forty-five  at 
nigbt.  Give  the  plants  a  soil  composed 
oi  two-thirds  good  loam  and  one-third 
well-decayed  sta- 
ble manure.  See 
.that  the  drain- 
age is  good,  as 
there  must  be  no 
stagnant  water 
around  the  roots. 
They  grow  fast, 
\  and  should  be  shifted  to  large  pots  to  al- 
low free  root  development.  After  the 
second  year  let  them  become  somewhat 
pot-bound,  and  they  will  bloom  much  bet- 
ter. They  increase  in  value  with  age. 
When  the  flower  buds  appear  give  liquid 
manure  twice  a  week.  As  these  plants 
are  evergreen,  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
window  or  cellar  in  winter,  and  only  wa- 
tered enough  to  keep  the  roots  plump. 
The  foliage  is  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
flower  stem  springs  up  from  a  cluster  of 
leaves  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet, 
bearing  at  the  top  an  umbel  of  from  twen- 
f  ty-five  to  thirty  tubular  or  trumpet-shaped 
flowers,  each  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  colors  are  pure  white, 
dark  and  light  blue,  and  lilac.  Plants  may 
be  propagated  from  offsets  and  by  division 
of  the  roots,  anytime  after  the  plant  has 
started  to  grow.  Give  them  a  light,  sunny 
situation  during  the  summer,  and  they 
will  begin  blooming  in  June  if  repotted 
early  in  spring.  J.  Lynch. 

Yamhill  Co.,  Ore.,  May  22, 1901. 
[Note.— Plants  of  Agapanthus  may  also  be 
readily  started  from  seeds,  but  seedlings  require 
several  years  to  attain  blooming  size.— Ed.] 

Phormium  Colensoi  variegata. 

—This  plant  is  seldom  grown  by  amateurs, 
tnough  well  worth  a  place  in  any  collec- 
tion. It  requires  but  little  care.  Repot 
every  spring  in  peaty  soil  if  possible;  water 
freely  during  the  summer  months,  but 
sparingly  in  winter.  The  leaves  are  sword- 
shaped,  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  two 
inches  wide,  tapering  to  a  point.  They 
are  green  and  white  striped. 

J.  A.  Lynch. 
Yamhill  Co.,  Ore.,  Mar.  22, 1901. 

Ageratum  for  Winter.— I  would 
say  to  all  lovers  of  winter  flowers,  try 
Ageratum.  You  will  not  be  disappointed 
if  you  give  it  plenty  of  water.  The  blue 
and  white  are  lovely- 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Bradley. 

Tolland  Co.,  Ct,  Mar.  25, 1901. 


ABOUT  CRIMSON  RAMBLER 
ROSE. 


'R.  EDITOR:— The  reason  M.  D.  S's 
Crimson  Rambler  Rose  did  not  bloom 
the  past  summer  was  because  it  had 
no  old  wood  to  bloom  on,  it  having 
been  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  phenom- 
inal  cold  of  last  winter.  Like  all  the 
hardy  climbing  Roses,  its  flowering  twigs 
come  on  the  old  wood.  It  is  true  that  it 
flowers  only  once  a  year,  but  don't,  I  beg 
of  you,  don't  cut  it  down  on  that  account. 
If  you  had  any  idea  of  its  possibilities  you 
would  not  think  of  such  a  sacrifice  for 
one  moment.  It  comes  into  flower  just  as 
the  other  hardy  Roses  are  going  out,  and 
its  profuseness  and  lasting  qualities  are 
simply  marvelous.  Here  is  the  record  of 
a  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  growing  in  Mass- 
achusetts, and  it  is  authentic :  Planted  in 
the  spring  of  1895,  from  a  4-inch  pot,  and 
cut  down  to  the  ground  at  time  of  plant- 
ing. It  had  at  the  very  lowest  figure 
11,750  flowers  in  the  summer  of  1898. 
There  were  235  bunches  in  all,  with  an 
average  of  at  least  50  flowers  to  the  bunch. 
The  largest  bunch  bore  123  flowers.  And 
M.  D.  S.  threatens  to  "make  potting  soil" 
of  his  (or  hers)  if  it  blooms  but  once  a 
year!  No  cold  in  New  York  state  has 
ever  injured  it,  and  I  hear  nothing  but 
praise  in  its  favor  on  every  hand.  Feed 
it  liberally  every  year,  cut  it  back  as  soon 
as  it  is  done  blooming,  taking  on*  all  the 
wood  that  produced  flowers,  and  you  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  delighted  with  the 
results. 

The  remarks  of  the  Editor  and  Mrs.  Av- 
ery about  budded  and  budding  Roses  are 
interesting  and  valuable,  but  let  me  add  a 
point:  When  budding  Roses  insert  the 
buds  in  the  stocks  as  near  to  the  ground  as 
possible;  then  at  the  approach  of  winter 
mound  the  soil  up  around  them  a  foot  or 
more  high,  and  if  a  blizzard  like  the  one 
of  February,  1899,  comes  along  your  plants 
will  not  be  killed  below  the  union  of  the 
bud  and  stock.  Any  strong  growing  Rose 
will  answer  for  stock.  Ob  Server. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1, 1900. 

[Note. — The  Crimson  Rambler  is  a  glorious 
climbing  hardy  Rose.  When  in  bloom  it  is  a 
glowing  mass  of  crimson,  showy  and  beautiful 
beyond  description.  It  may  also  be  trained  as  a 
standard,  and  is  a  popular  pot  Rose  offered  by 
florists  when  in  bloom.  It  should  be  at  every 
home.— Ed.] 

Poppies  in  the  South. —  In  the 
Southern  States  Poppies  must  be  started  in 
September,  to  have  any  success.  The 
coldest  weather  we  have  does  not  injure 
the  plants.  Sown  in  the  spring,  the  plants 
do  not  make  sufficient  root  growth,  and 
the  hot,  dry  weather  comes  and  stunts 
them  just  as  they  are  coming  into  bloom. 

Burke  Co.,  Ga.  Mrs.  J.  M.  W. 
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WORMS,  SNAILS  A3SI>  CATER- 
PILLARS. 

fHE  mention  of  worms,  snails  and  cat- 
erpillars naturally  brings  to  mind  the 
obnoxious  and  destructive  pests  of 
the  garden  known  under  these  names, 
the  anxiety  they  cause,  and  the  remedies 
used  to  exterminate  them.  Such  thoughts, 
however,  are  unnecessary  in  this  connec- 
tion, for  we  refer  to  those  leguminous 
plants  which  bear  their  seeds  in  pods  re- 
sembling these  unwelcome  garden  pests. 
These  are  Vegetable  worms,  snails  and 
caterpillars,  and  may  be  grown  readily 
from  seeds.  Their  general  appearance  is 
represented  in  the  little  engravings  which 
are  herewith  given. 

The  Vegetable  worm  is  Astragalus  ha- 
mosus,  a  trailing  perennial  introduced 
from  Spain  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  snail  is  Medicago  orbicularis,  a 
hardy  annual  growing  a  foot  high,  also 
from  Spain.  The  caterpillar  is  Scorpiurus 
vermiculata,  likewise  a  trailing  hardy  an- 
nual introduced  from  Southern  Europe 


SPREADING  PERENNIALS. 

I HAVE  in  my  garden  several  kinds  of 
perennials  whose  spreading  capacity 
is  so  great  that  they  require  constat 
watching.  Among  them  is  a  variety 
of  Double  Buttercup  that  throws  out  run- 
ners after  the  manner  of  the  Strawberry 
plant.  A  variety  of  Primrose  stools  out 
frightfully,  and  will  destroy  other  planti 
if  left  to  do  as  it  will.  Hardy  Plumbago,  a 
beautiful  late  blooming  blue  flower,  pro-j 
duces  lateral  sprouts  that  come  to  the  sum 
face  some  distance  from  the  main  plant] 
The  Achilleas  are  great  spreaders,  also, 
and  soon  drive  out  other  plants,if  not  kept 
within  bounds.  Golden  Glow  stools  oat 
most  too  freely,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  iti 
only  defect.  I  lift  all  these  spreaders  once 
each  year,  retaining  enough  of  each  to 
form  a  clump  or  two,  and  the  balance  f 
give  to  people  who  do  not  have  them. 
The  most  desirable  perennials  are  those 
that  increase  just  about  one  third  each 
season,  as  does  the  Perennial  Phlox. 
There  are  some  species  whose  spreading 


WORM. 


CATERPILLAR. 


sometime  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  culture  of  these  plants  is  not  gener- 
al. In  France  such  things  are  sometimes 
used  for  garnishing.  In  America  they  are 
grown  as  garden  curiosities.  The  finding 
of  a  worm  or  snail  or  caterpillar  among 
the  tufts  of  mossy  Parsley  or  the  crisp 
leaves  of  the  Golden  Lettuce  may  suit  the 
French  taste,  but  it  would  hardly  enhance 
the  relish  of  the  fastidious  American. 
Their  use  in  a  joking  way,  might,  how- 
ever, under  certain  circumstances,  be  a 
means  of  enjoyment. 

Lobster  Caetns.— My  plant  of  Lob- 
ster Cactus  was  a  beauty.  Just  covered 
with  bloom,  I  was  very  proud  of  it,  but 
pride  had  a  fall  when,  as  soon  as  the  blos- 
soms withered,  branch  after  branch  of 
the  Cactus  fell  to  the  floor.  It  just  seemed 
to  unjoint.  I  think  I  over- watered  it 
while  in  bloom.  It  was  a  Lobster  Cactus 
grafted  on  a  straight  variety,  one  a  floral 
friend  sent  me  in  exchange  several  years 
ago.    I  shall  try  to  root  the  pieces. 

Ima. 

Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  19, 1901. 


capacity  is  so  limited  that  new  plants  are 
obtained  by  seeds  alone.  Among  theis 
are  the  Columbine,  Bee  Larkspur  and 
Platycodon.  If  all  the  hardy  plants  were 
spreaders  I  would  still  prefer  them  to  an- 
nuals. The  latter  represent  too  much  la- 
bor for  the  results  obtained. 

E.  H.  Norrifl. 
Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  9,  1901. 

The  Oleander  in  Winter. -S 
Oleander  will  do  well  in  a  cool  temperature, 
and  can  be  placed  in  almost  any  situation, 
even  in  windows  having  a  western  oi 
northern  exposure,  and  only  enough  wa1 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  absoluj 
dry.  They  like  a  soil  composed  of 
thirds  turfy  loam  and  one-third 
rotted  manure,  with  a  good  sprinkli 
bone  dust.  Chas.  E.  Pow 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5, 1901. 

Summer  Oxalis.— If  summer-blc 
ing  Oxalis  is  cut  back  occasionally 
will  bloom  better,  and  also  incre 
bulbs.  J. 

Mich.,  Feb.  25,  1901. 
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THE  LAMARQIT  ROSE. 

ONE  OF  THE  prettiest  and  most  valu- 
|  able  Roses  for  pot  culture  is  the  La- 
marque,  yet  this  is  very  little  known 
in  this  locality,  but  in  the  South  is 
the  Rose  of  Roses.  I  find  nothing  in  any 
collection  sweeter  than  this  same  La- 
marque.  My  three-year-old  bush  is  more 
in  the  form  of  a  shrub  than  vine,  but  it 
has  given  me  any  number  of  the  dainty 
buds  and  the  beautiful  full  blown  flowers. 
The  buds  are  a  pale  canary  yellow,  but  the 
full  blown  flowers  are  a  soft  creamy  white, 
and  are  borne  in  profusion.  The  buds  are 
borne,  usually,  two  or  three  on  a  stalk, 
with  short  stems,  then  there  are  usually 
two  or  three  undeveloped  buds  destroyed. 
The  Roses  are  double  to  the  center  and 
are  as  sweet  as  any  Rose  in  existence. 
This  is  a  rank  grower  and  the  foliage  is  a 
rank  green,  unlike  that  of  most  other 
Roses.  This  is  classed  as  a  Climbing  Tea, 
yet  it  makes  a  most  desirable  pot  Rose. 
May  5, 1901.  Laura  Jones. 

[Note— The  Lamarque  Rose  is  a  fine  variety 
for  bedding  out  in  the  green-house  or  conseiqra- 
tory.  It  grows  freely  and  blooms  abundantly 
when  so  planted.— Ed.] 

Nicotiana  affinis.— Two  years  ago 
this  spring,  I  set  a  little  seedling  Nicotiana 
affinis  in  a  box  of  plants  out  on  a  stump, 
I  took  the  box  in  the  cellar  in  the  fall.  It 
was  late,  and  my  plants  were  frozen,  but 
in  the  spring  that  box  was  filled  up  en- 
tirely with  that  Nicotiana,  so  I  gave  away 
and  transplanted  the  rest  for  myself.  Af- 
ter a  good  rain  a  short  time  after,  what 
was  my  surprise  to  find  the  box  full  again. 
I  planted  three  times  from  that  box,  and 
found  out  something  that  was  new  to  me. 
The  roots  were  broken  off  and  they  sprout- 
»  ed  from  those  left  in  the  box.  Those  I 
transplanted  I  left  the  ends  of  roots  un- 
covered, exposed  to  air  and  sun,  and  they 
sprouted  and  made  a  perfect  thicket  of 
blooming  stalks.  L.  A.  Cadwell. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  March  8, 1901. 

Begonias.— Begonias  need  heat  and 
moisture  to  grow  nicely.  They  may  be 
sprayed,  but  let  them  dry  in  the  shade,  or 
the  leaves  are  liable  to  die  where  even  the 
water  has  touched  them.  They  do  best  in 
a  north  window,  where  the  sun  never 
shines  on  them,  or  only  the  morning  sun 
at  most.  Miss  L.  N.  B. 

Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.,  April  15, 1901. 

]L  aligning  Plant.— A  flower  known 
as  the  Laughing  Plant,  which  grows  in 
Arabia,  is  so  called  because  its  s  aeds  pro- 
duce effects  similar  to  those  produced  by 
laughing  gas.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
ysllow,  while  the  seeds  resemble  small 
black  beans.  Lizzie  Mowen. 

Allen  Co.,  O.,  Sept.  17, 1900. 


ABOUT  AMARI 1LLIS. 

Tf  SHOULD  LIKE  to  give  your  readers 

1  the  benefit  of  my  experience  in  Ama- 
J[  ryllis  culture.  I  consider  myself  quite 
successful  in  that  line,  but  have  made 
some  mistakes  that  they  may  avoid.  My 
mistakes  were  in  giving  too  small  pots  for 
large  bulbs,  and  putting  in  too  much  char- 
coal drainage. 

One  bulb  that  I  counted  on,  as  it  was  of 
mammoth  size,  failed  to  bloom,  and  upon 
investigating,  I  found  the  great  roots,  large 
as  a  slate  pencil,  were  woven  in  and  among 
the  charcoal,  away  below  any  dirt  in  the 
pot.  If  they  are  not  watered  during  the 
resting  period,  they  are  not  tikely  to  rot, 
and  a  little  drainage  (I  always  put  in  some, 
and  that  is  charcoal,  too)  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. I  never  allow  mine  to  dry  up  en- 
tirely at  the  root,  but  I  water  very  little 
while  rusting.  I  rest  them  all,  and  I  have 
twelve  sorts.  Vallota  does  not  lose  all 
its  leaves,  but  I  allow  it  to  become  quite 
dry.  One  of  my  methods  is  unique,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed.  I  never  grow  more 
than  one  bulb  in  a  pot.  I  enjoy  having 
them  come  into  bloom  at  different  times, 
and  can  manage  them  better  when  each 
occupies  a  separate  pot. 

I  have  three  T  iooming-size  Johnsonii 
bulbs,  for  instance.  One  is  in  bloom  now 
(Feb.),  one  shows  its  bud,  and  will  bloom 
in  March,  and  the  other  is  due  in  April. 
They  are  so  well  trained  that  they  do  nol, 
think  of  disappointing  me.  After  I  have 
them  once  "broken  in",  it  is  no  trouble  to 
manage  them.  The  greatest  difficulty  I 
have,  is  to  know  how  to  treat  them  when 
I  have  received  them  by  mail.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  resting  period  has  just 
begun,  or  if  it  is  nearly  over,  and  I  some- 
times lose  a  blooming  period  on  that  ac- 
count. My  Equestre  blossoms,  always,  in 
January  and  August.  Last  year  it  gave 
me  an  extra  stalk  in  March. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Empress 
of  India  and  Aulica  can  be  trained  to  blos- 
som more  than  once  a  year,  as  I  have  not 
had  mine  long.  But  I  shall  try  it.  I  have 
never  known  one  bulb  of  Vallota  to  blos- 
som twice  a  year,  but  one  blossomed  in 
January  this  year,  and  the  rest  bloomed 
last  October.  I  have  one  of  the  new  Aig- 
burth  Hybrids,  and  am  looking  for  some- 
thing fine  and  different  from  all  the  rest. 
I  am  eager  to  learn  all  I  can  about  Ama- 
ryllis, and  hope  some  of  your  readers  will 
give  us  their  experiences  from  time  to 
time.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Taylor. 

February  19, 1901. 

Saltpeter.— Is  it  known  among  the 
flower  friends  that  a  piece  of  saltpeter  ai 
large  as  a  robin's  egg  to  a  gallon  of  water 
will  give  new  life  and  brilliancy  to  our 
pets  when  drooping?  J.  E.  M, 

Orange  Co.,  Vt.,  Mar.  16, 1901. 
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ABOUT  CACTUSES. 

TP  T  IS  lamentable  that  so  many  cultural 
I  directions  on  Cactuses  are  given  with- 
J[[  out  the  name  of  the  genus  to  which 
they  apply.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  ten  or  a  dozen  different  ge- 
nera, or  even  more  in  some  classifications, 
and  that  each  has  its  own  peculiarities  to 
be  considered,  the  problem  of  successful 
cultivation  does  not  seem  as  simple  as 
many  articles  would  imply.  As  for  treat- 
ing Cacti  "with  greatest  neglect,"  etc.,  it 
can  only  be  done  by  those  who  have  thor 
oughly  studied  the  subject,  and  therefore 
know  the  proper  time  to  let  the  plants 
rest,  which  is  really  not  "neglect"  at  all. 
The  proper  amount  of  water  to  be  used 
varies  according  to  season  and  genus. 
While  water  may  be  applied  freely  in  the 
growing  season  to  nearly  all,  in  winter  the 
matter  becomes  more  serious  (or  soon  will 
if  care  is  not  taken).  Cerei,  Rhipsalis, 
Epiphyllums  and  Phyllocacti  can  be  wa- 
tered enough  to  keep  the  plant  firm  and 
plump.  When  the  plant  appears  limp  to 
the  touch  or  shrinks,  apply  water.  Opun- 
tias  and  Mammillarias  may  be  sprinkled 
slightly  once  in  ten  days,  but  for  Echino- 
cactus,  Echinocereus,  Echinopsis  and 
Pilocereus  water  may  withheld  alto- 
gether during  winter,-  and  much  less  given 
in  summer  than  the  others  mentioned. 
The  globular  varieties  never  require  as 
much  water  at  any  season.  The  most  per- 
fect drainage  is  required  by  all.  A  nice 
collection  for  the  novice  would  be  Cereus 
Baumanni,  Echinocactus  Texensis,  Ech- 
inocereus pectinatus,  Mammillaria  appla- 
nata,  Echinopsis  Mulleri,  Opuntia  micro- 
dasys,  Epiphyllum  Gaertneri,  Pilocereus 
senilis,  Phyllocactus  latifrons,  Anhaloni- 
um  Williamsii  and  Rhipsalis  cassytha. 
Many  equrlly  lovely  might  easily  be 
named,  but  would  be  no  better  to  begin 
with.  Opuntias  and  Pilocereus  are  bene- 
fited by  lime  rubbish  mixed  in  the  soil. 
Echinocacti,  Echinocerei  and  Mammillari- 
as require  sandy  soil  and  leaf  mould;  the  oth- 
ers may  have  rich  soil  and  liberal  applica- 
tions of  manure  water  when  growing  rap- 
idly, with  the  exception  of  the  Anhalo- 
nium,  that  requires  pure  sand,  heat,  and 
very  little  water.  In  Cactus  culture  noth- 
ing can  take  the  place  of  that  oftimes  ex- 
pensive teacher,  "Experience." 

Philocactist. 

L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  27, 1901. 

Acacia  lophantlia. — A  friend  raised 
a  plant  of  Acacia  lophantha  from  seed.  It 
grew  tall  and  straight  till  it  reached  the 
ceiling,  then  she  cut  it  back.  It  soon 
threw  out  new  branches  and  assumed  tree 
form.  Now  it  is  the  most  beautiful  plant 
I  have  ever  seen.  E.  M.  C. 

Cabes,  Vt.,  Jan.  4, 1901. 


BASKET  OR  VASE  PLAITS. 

IF  well  cared  for  basket  and  vase  plants 
give  an  artistic  touch  to  the  home. 
A  neglected  basket  is  simply  an  eye 
sore.  One  is  apt  to  forget  them  when 
they  are  out  of  reach,  and  they  are  usual- 
ly hung  up  near  the  veranda  roof,  where 
they  can  get  no  rain.  In  their  elevated 
position  they  dry  out  very  rapidly.  The 
air  is  usually  hot  and  dry,  so  to  keep  them 
fresh  and  attractive  they  must  have  a  daily 
ball?.  Have  a  good-sized  tub  of  water. 
Teks  the  basket  down  and  'mmerse — tops 
and  all  -at  least  once  a  week,  and,  in  very 
hot  dry  weather,  daily.  Sprinkling  sup- 
plies n  -cisture  only  on  top,  when  it  is  at 
the  roots  that  it  is  so  badly  needed.  Of 
the  flowering  plants  with  trailing  habits, 
the  Trailing  Queen  Fuchsia  is  the  most  de- 
sirable. Two  plants  of  this  to  a  basket,  by 
midsummer  will  completely  hide  the  bas- 
ket, and  when  the  long,  drooping  branch- 
es are  covered  with  the  beautiful,  scarlet 
and  violet  purple  flowers,  is  as  pretty  an 
ornament  as  one  would  care  for. 

Trailing  flowering  plants  are  not  very 
numerous,  yet  we  find  a  few,  and  the  new 
Weeping  Lantana  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able we  have.  This  has  a  graceful  droop- 
ing habit,  and  is  an  almost  continuous 
bloomer.  The  pink  and  lilac  flowers  show 
off  beautifully  against  the  dark  green 
foliage.  This  requires  very  little  coaxing 
for  an  abundance  of  flowers,  and  then  it 
will  stand  neglect  and  drought.  I  have 
seen  so  many  baskets  suffering  from 
drought  when  only  the  owner  was  to 
blame.  Although  the  flowers  of  the  Oxa- 
lis  are  very  insignificant,  yet  they  are  very 
pretty  for  the  short  time  that  they  remain 
open.  This  is  not  a  trailer  but  it  makes 
an  excellent  basket  plant,  and  is  much 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  drooping  hab- 
it of  plant  and  vivid  scarlet  flowers  of 
Eusseliajunceamake  it  a  fine  basket  plant. 

For  a  flowerless  dainty  green  there  is 
hardly  anything  that  can  surpass  the  As- 
paragus Sprengeri.  Thi3  is  of  such  recent 
introduction  that  it  is  not  well  known,  yet 
now,  the  florists  say  that  the  demand  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  This  variety  is  distinct 
from  all  other  Asparagus.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  is  very  hardy,  and  in  addition  to 
its  other  merits  is  a  very  rapidly  growing 
vine,  making  a  mass  of  fine  feathery  foli- 
age in  a  short  time,  and  retains  its  dainty 
greenness  in  the  hot  dry  atmosphere  of 
the  living  rooms  remarkably  well. 

There  are  many  of  the  flowerless  green 
trailers  for  baskets,  the  Kenilworth  Ivy, 
Othonna  crassifolia,  Smilax,  Tradescantia, 
Mesembryanthemum,  and  others.  Some 
in  this  list  produce  flowers,  but  they  are 
small  and  insignificant,  and  are  grown 
only  for  the  foliage.  Laura  Jones. 

Lincoln  Co.,  Ky.,  March  23, 1901. 


THE  EIjOIVERS'  JBTESSA.GE. 


God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small, 
The  Oak  tree  and  the  Cedar  tree 

And  not  a  flower  at  all. 

But  flowers  bloom  in  every  land, 

In  forest,  field  and  glen, 
Their  ranks  in  royal  beauty  stand 

To  grace  the  homes  of  men. 

The  handiwork  of  God  himself, 

The  God  who  reigns  above, 
They  show  His  wisdom,  power  and  skill 

And  tell  us  Gud  is  love. 
Elizabeth  Co  ,  Va  ,  Mar.  n,  1901.  Anon. 


BRIEF  A.\'STVEBS. 


Fnbber  Tree— A  Floral  sister  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  has  a  Rubber  Tree  14  years  old,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  suddenly  turned  black  and 
dropped.  This  was  probably  caused  by  some 
injury  to  the  roots,  attributable,  perhaps,  to 
root-crowding,  clogged  draining  or  extremes  of 
temperature.  To  keep  Rubber  Trees  in  good 
condition  it  is  well  to  repot  once  a  year,  in  the 
spring,  using  a  pot  a  size  oi*two  larger,  and  re- 
new the  surface  soil.  When  the  tops  get  too 
large  the  branches  may  be  cut  back.  This  will 
promote  a  strong,  bushy  growth,  and  the  tree 
will  assume  the  form  which  is  now  so  fashion- 
able irj  Rubber  Plants. 

Plant  Beggars.— A  Sister  in  Nebraska  writos 
that  she  has  a  remedy  for  insect  pests  that  c^ive 
her  trouble,  but  the  Plant  Beggars  baffle  her 
skill  and  give  her  more  trouble  than  the  insect 
pests.  She  might  set  in  a  group  such  plants  as 
■he  would  be  willing  to  give  cuttings  of,  and 
when  solicited  state  decidedly  that  she  will  not 
give  cuttings  of  any  other  plants  except  those 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  The  secret  is  in 
not  yielding.  If  sue  adheres  strictly  to  her  de- 
cision, she  will  not  long  be  troubled  by  plant 
beggars. 

Rose  Pruning.— Marechal  Niel  and  Noisette 
Roses  may  be  pruned  in  the  spring,  cuttinp 
away  only  the  dead  and  weak  branches.  Aftf^' 
the  first  crop  of  flowero  fade  cut  back,  but  not 
severely,  and  remove  branches  that  have  flow- 
ered abundantly,  and  are  of  doubtful  vitality. 
This  method  of  pruning  may  be  kept  up  through- 
out the  summer  and  early  autumn.  Avoid 
pruning  liberally  at  any  time,  unless  the  plant 
appears  sickly,  when  severe  pruning  will  be 
beneficial. 

Treatment  of  Palm.— For  a  Filifera  Palm  use 
soil  composed  of  partly  decayed  sods,  sand,  and 
well-decayed  manure.  Pot  firmly,  and  keep  in  a 
partially  shaded  place,  well-watered  during 
summer.  Keep  the  plants  out-doors  in  summer. 
If  in  pots  set  the  pots  in  boxes  and  fill  around 
and  over  with  Splagnum  moss.  Repot  in  larger 
pots  as  the  roots  begin  to  crowd.  The  Rubber 
Plant  w  11  thrive  with  similar  treatment. 

American  Beauty  Rose.— This  is  a  large  and 
handsome  Rose,  but  the  plant  does  not  bloom 
freely.  A  refractory  plant  should  not  be  cut 
back.  Simply  remove  the  dead  or  sickly  branch- 
es, and  avoid  enriching  the  soil.  A  sunny  place 
and  gravelly  soil  promotes  blooming,  where 
plants  are  liable  to  grow  vigorously  at  the  ex- 
pense of  bloom. 

Canna  Seeds.— Before  planting  Canna  seeds 
pour  boiling  water  over  them  and  let  th*::n  soak 
For  twenty-four  hours.  Or,  chip  the  hard  shell 
and  soak  the  seeds  in  warm  (not  hot)  watefsfr 
a  few  hours.  In  planting  cover  half  an 
deep,  and  keep  the  soil  moist  till  the  pis 
pear,  which  will  be  in  from  two  to  four  wej 

Asparagus  Sprengeri.— Asparagus  Spr 
should  be  kept  in  a  semi-dormant  coi 
during  winter,  and  encouraged  to  grow  during 
summer.  It  does  not  lose  its  beauty  in  winter, 
but  if  watered  sparingly  and  kept  cocl  it  will 
start  all  the  more  vigorous  in  the  spring,  and 
make  more  and  lovelier  sprays  of  green. 

Pinks.— These  do  not  do  well  in  a  shady  place. 
The  bed  should  be  in  a  sunny  exposure. 


DR.  KILMER'S  °WAMP-R00T 

Is  not  recommended  for  everything;  but  if  you 
have  kidney,  liver  or  bladder  trouble  it  will  be 
found  just  the  remedy  you  need.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists everywhere  in  fifty  cent  and  dollar  sizes. 
You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this  great  kid- 
ney remedy  sent  free  by  mail  also  a  pamphlet 
telling  all  about  Swamp-Root  and  its  great  cures. 
Address,  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

The  most  beautiful  of  Climbing  Roses.  String, 
well-rooted  plants,  three  for  25  cunts,  six  f^r  50 
cents,  13  for  $1.00,  by  mail,  post-paid.   Now  is  the 
time  to  buy  and  plant  this  grandest  of  all  Roses. 
Address,  GEO.  W.  PARK, 

Libonia,  Frank.  Co.,  Pa. 


QTESTZOXS. 


GOSSIP. 

Dear  Sisters :— Talk  of  Nabbies!  the  woods  are 
full  cf  them  here  among  the  hills.  It  is  twenty 
miles  to  the  nearest  greenhouse,  an  d  it  is  quite  a 
temptation  when  th^y  see  my  nice  collection  of 
plants  to  beg  all  they  can  get,  and  throw  out 
broad  hints  for  more.  Nabby  Frost,  a  neighbor, 
called  one  day.  She  calmly  told  me  she  came 
after  slips,  grandly  pointed  cut  which  she 
wanted,  and  was  really  provoked  because  some 
of  the  plants  she  admired  did  not  have  a  slip  on, 
but  made  me  promise  to  save  the  first  one  that 
grew  for  her.  Inwardly  groaning  but  looking  as 
pleasant  as  I  could,  I  cut  and  haggled  my  be- 
loved plants,  not  liking  to  refuse  a  neighbor 
They  tell  me  my  hair  is  turning  grey;  no  wonder. 

Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  29, 1901.  Ima. 


Pseony  and  Calla. — I  have  a  Paeony  which  pro- 
duces buds,  but  they  dry  up  before  developing. 
The  plant  bloomed  several  years  ago.  I  also  have 
a  spotted  Calla  which  does  not  bloom,  and  wish 
treatment  for  it?— Mrs.  B.-F. 

Jasamine.—  We  have  a  Jasamine  almost  three 
years  old.  The  stems  of  leaves  are  almost  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  and  never  a  flower.  How 
shall  we  make  it  bloom?— Mrs.  M.  S.,  Putnam 
Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  2, 1901. 

Cactus  Opuntia  Mornvacantha  and  one  or 
two  others  turn  white  or  ash-colored  in  spots,  as 
though  an  insect  was  working  under  the  cuticle. 
What  is  the  cause  and  remedy?— Mrs.  Kelso. 
Mich. 

Failed.— My  plants  of  Acalypha,  Lantana  and 
Gloxinia  failed  to  grow,  although  I  took  special 
care  of  them.  They  just  stood,  and  finally  died. 
How  should  they  be  treated  ?— S.  H.  M.,  Iowa. 

Roses.— I  have  two  Multiflorum  Roses  raised  f 
from  seeds,  which  have  not  bloomed.  I  shall  | 
bed  them  out  in  the  spring.  Will  they  nrove  i 
hardy  here?— Mrs.  M.,  Mich. 

Cactus.— My  Queen  Cactus  has  turn  3d  yellow  I 
in  streaks,  on  the  upper  side,  wiiila  the  under  I 
side  is  still  nice  and  green.  How  chall  I  tret  it  r  I 
-G.  W.  K.,  N.J. 

Palm.— Hew  shall  ve  uoat  seed"  *he  Mis- 
sissippi Palm  to  get  them  to  germinate,  and  is 
the  plant  of  any  value  as  a  house  plant?— E.  V. 
H.,  Ind.  - 

Perennial  Phlox.— Will  soaking  the  seeds  of 
Perennial  Phlox  in  h<-. ;  water  hasten  germina- 
tion, or  would  it  prove  injurious  ?— F.  L.,  Ohio. 

Hoya  Carnosa.— Will  ijmeone  who  has  had  ex- 
perience with  Hoya  Carnosa  please  give  treat- 
ment so  as  to  have  it  bloom.— Mrs.  M.  8.,  Ohio. 

Rubra  Begonia.— My  plant,  \%  years  old,  grows 
well  but  does  not  bloom.  How  shall  I  treat  it?  — 
Mrs.  T.,  N.  Y. 

Cactus.— Wili  some  one  please  tell  what  to  do 
for  spotted  Cactus,  and  tell  the  cause  of  spots. 
— E.  H.,  Ky. 

Castor  Oil.— If  Castor  Oil  is  good  for  Callas  will 
some  one  please  tell  me  how  to  apply  it?— Mrs.  P., 
Va. 
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Office  of  GEO.  W.  ]"^K 
Seedsman,  florist  and  J^ose- Grower, 
Li£>onia;  franklin  Co.:  Penn'a. 

Dear  Patron: — I  appreciate  eyery  order 
sent  me,  and  my  best  wishes  for  success 
go  with  every  plant  or  package.  To  help 
you  I  give  herewith  brief  but  important 
points  on  treatment.  Read  and  re-read 
them  till  they  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood. They  are  the  essential  elements 
of  plant  culture. 

I  have  tried  to  fill  your  order  satisfac- 
torily, and  I  hope  the  plants  will  please 
you  and  do  well,  and  that  you  may  real- 
ize much  pleasure  from  their  culture.  If 
you  will  speak  a  good  word  for  me  to 
your  friends  I  shall  appreciate  the  favor. 
I  hereby  tender  you  my  hearty  thanks 
for  your  order,  indulging  the  hope  that  I 
shall  be  favored  with  your  continued 
patronage.      Yours  with  respect, 

GEO.  W.  PARK. 


When  plants  are  received,  if  wilted 
take  them  out  promptly  and  immerse 
in  tepid  water.  Let  them  remain  in  the 
water  till  refreshed,  then  repot,  or  plant 
them  out.  If  fresh  when  received  do 
not  immerse  theaa. 

In  potting  use  a  compost  of  fibrous 
loam,  leaf-monId,  sand,  and  old,  well  de- 
cayed manure,  equal  parts.  Place  a 
layer  of  charcoal  or  broken  crock  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  for  drainage,  and  set 
the  plant  just  as  deep  as  it  was  before, 
pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  it.  Do  not 
fill  the  pot  full,  but  allow  a  half-inch 
rim  for  holding  water.  Cyclamen,  Glox- 
inias and  Tuberous  Begonias  should  be 
so  potted  or  planted  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  bulb  shall  remain  above 
the  surface. 

Plants  should  never  be  bedded  out  till 
danger  from  frost  is  past.  The  bed 
should  be  a  little  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding ground,  and  should  be  well- 
enriched  and  thoroughly  pulverized.  Set 
the  plants  out  in  the  evening  or  just  be- 
fore a  shower,  shading  for  a  day  or  two 
if  the  sun  shines  brightly.  Most  plants 
like  a  partial  shade  at  midday,  as  that  c  I 
a  lath  fence  or  a  tall  plant,  but  Roses, 
Geraniums  and  Coleus  may  be  planted 
in  a  sunny  exposure.   Stir  the  soil  as 


soon  as  the  surface  becomes  hard,  and 
never  allow  weeds  or  grass  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold. A  good  surface  dressing  of  stable 
manure  will  benefit  Roses  in  summer, 
though  it  may  not  be  ornamental.  A 
dressing  of  coal  ashes  and  some  bone- 
du&t  would  perhaps  be  as  good  and  less 
offensive.  Stir  this  after  a  rain,  to  keep 
it  loose. 

Support  should  be  furnished  for  vines 
as  soon  as  set  out.  Bedding  plants  that 
are  wanted  with  dwarf  heads  should  be 
pinched  back  to  make  them  branch. 
Dahlias  and  other  tall  plants  should  be 
tied  to  stakes  as  they  grow.  Cut  the 
flowers  freely.  Never  let  seeds  develop, 
and  the  plants  will  become  stronger  and 
bloom  better.  If  buds  blast,  shade 
slightly  at  midday,  or  mulch  the  plants 
well  to  keep  the  roots  cool.,.  Never  water 
while  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  Ever- 
blooming  Roses  should  be  pruned  fre- 
quently. This  may  be  done  by  simply 
cutting  the  flowers  with  a  portion  of  the 
branch.  The  buds  form  on  the  new 
growth.  Old  or  weakly  branches  should 
be  cut  away.  Hardy  climbing  and  sum- 
mer roses  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  which 
show  a  tendency'  of  growth  rather  than 
bloom  should  be  pruned  but  little,  and 
that  not  till  mid-summer. 

All  the  everblooming  roses  are  perfectly 
hardy  if  planted  and  protected  as  fol- 


lows:  Prepare  a  raised  bed,  where  no 
water  will  accumulate  on  or  around  it 
and  plant  the  roses  in  May,  June  or  July 
not  later  than  August  1st.   Encourage  a 
good  growth  the  first  season  by  good  soil 
and  culture.   In  December,  or  as  soon  as 
winter  sets  in  and  the  ground  freezes  up, 
place  a  box  frame  around  the  bed  the 
rear  being  a  foot  higher  than  the  front 
which  should  be  about  10  or  12  inches 
high.   N ow,  fill  in  around  the  roses  with 
dry  straw  or  leaves  till  even  with  the 
front  of  box,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
boards  so  that  no  rain  or  snow  can  reach 
the  straw  or  the  plants.   The  ends  should 
be  of  a  board  just  as  high  as  the  front, 
and  the  space  between  this  board  and  the 
board  covering  should  be  left  open  to  al- 
low a  free  circulation  of  air  for  ventila- 
tion.  Do  not  disturb  the  covering  till  all 
danger  from  frost  is  past.   Then  cut 
away  dead  or  weakly  branches,  cut  back 
those  of  straggling  growth,  and  stir  the 
soil.   Climbing  roses  can  be  taken  down 
and  kept  in  this  way.   This  is  absolute 
protection  for   Roses  in  moderate  eli- 
mates  and  is  easily  applied.   If  it  was 
generally  recommended  the  Everbloom- 
lng  Roses  would  be  far  m*re  popular  to- 
day, though  fewer  roses  might  be  sold 
by  florists.   The  same  protection  may  be 
applied  to  half-hardy  shrubs,  herbaceous 
plants,  etc. 
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ALL  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

MAGAZINE  One  Year  and  6  Premium  Plants.  Mailed.  Prepaid.  25  Cents,  Safe- 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  25  Plants  and  MAGAZINE.  $1.00. 


Abutilon,  Savitzii,  v»r. 
Abelia  rupestris. 
Acacia  lophantha. 
Acalypha  Macafseana. 

Sanderiana.; 
Achania  malvaviscus,  red. 
Achyrantbus,  red  or  yellow 

Lindeni,  red  foliage. 
Agathsea,  Blue  Paris  Daisy. 
Ageratum,  blue  or  white. 
Allium  Moly. 

Roseum. 
Althea,  double. 

Blue. 

Bed. 

Ampelopais  qulnquefolia. 
Alyssum,  double,  white. 
Anemone,  Japonica  alba. 

Japonica  rubra. 

Cor  on  aria  fl.  pi. 

St.  Brigid. 

Hortenaia,  scarlet. 

Sylvestris,  white. 
Angelonia  grandiflora. 
Anisophylla  goldfussia. 
Anthemia,  Chamomile. 
Aquilegia  canadenaia. 

Coerulea,  blue. 

Chrysantha,  yellow. 

Glandulosa  vera. 
Arabia  alpina,  fine  edging. 
Arum  cornutum. 
Asclepias  tuberosa. 
Asparagus  Sprengerl. 

Plumoaua  nanus. 
Aubrietia  Eyrii. 
Balm,  variegated. 
Basil,  Sweet. 
Begonia  alba  compacta. 

Argyrostigma  piota. 

Argentea  guttata. 

Bertha  Chateroohar. 

Compta. 

Decora. 

Evansiana. 

TTollOBft. 

i  ucnsol^**  coociriea. 
Muitifloia  aytrio  . 
V..  deL3=rc 
Olbla. 

Pink  Jewell. 

Pres.  Carnot. 

Queen  of  Bedders. 

Bex,  in  variety. 

Robusta. 

Rubra. 

Sanderaonll. 

Sanguinea. 

Semperflorens  rosea. 

Speculata. 

Souv.  de  Prea.Guillaume. 

Vittata  alba. 

Vernon. 

Weltonienais,  white. 

"  Cut-leaved. 
Begonia,  Tuberous. 
Berberis  Thunbergiana. 
Bergamot,scarlet  Moranda. 

White-flowered. 
Bougainvillea  glabra. 
Browallia  elata,  blue. 
Bryophyllum  calycinum. 
Buddleia  variabilis. 
Buxus  semper  viVum. 
Oalla,  Little  Ger  i. 
Calystegia  pubecans. 

"  sapienLam. 
Canna,  Peachbloom. 

A.  Bouvier. 

Golden  Bedding. 

Red  Cloud. 

Mixed. 
Capsicum  Celestial  Pepper. 


Carnation, Margaret  yellow 
"  "  Mixed. 

White 

Early  Vienna,  fl.  pi. 

Grenadin  fl.  pi. 
Carex  Japonica. 
Caryopterus  mastacanthus. 
Catalpa  Ksempferi. 
Celastrus  scandens. 
Oestrum  parqui. 

Laurifolium. 

Poeticus. 
Chelone  barbata. 
Chrysanthemum  in  variety. 
Cicuta  Maculata. 
Cinnamon  Vine. 
Cineraria,  Hybrida. 

Maritima. 
Cissus,  heterophylla. 
Clematis  Virginiana. 

Paniculata. 

Viticella. 
Clerodendron  Balfouri. 
Coccoloba  platyclada. 
Coleus,  fancy-leaved. 
Coreopsis  lanceolata. 
Coronilla  glauoa. 
Crape  Myrtle,  pink. 
Craasula  cordata 
Cuphea  platycentra. 

Zimpani. 
Cyclamen  Persicum. 
Cyperus  alternifdlius. 
Cypripedium  acaule. 
Deutzia  gracilis,  shrub. 

Crenata  fl.  pi. 
Dielytra  spectabilia. 
Digitalis,  mixed. 
Dogwood,  white. 
Double  Daisy.Ball  of  Snow. 

Longfellow,  pink. 
Elecampane,  (Inula), 
Eranthemum  pulchellum. 
Eucalyptus  citriodora 

Globosa. 
T^nonymus  Japonica  aVrea. 

Variegata,  hardy, 
j  Jupatorium  riparium. 
Euphorbia  splendena. 
Exochorda  grandiflora. 
Fern,  hardy  in  variety. 
Pern,  Maidenhair. 
Fern,  tender  in  variety. 

Boston  Fern. 
Ficus  repens,  for  walls. 
Forsythia  viridisaima. 

SuspenBa,  slender. 
Fuchsia,  Black  Prince. 

Arabella  Improved. 

Avalanche. 

Monarch. 

Lions.  Thibit. 

Oriflaome. 

Peasant  Girl. 

Procumbens. 

Puritan. 

Speciosa,  winter-bloomer, 

Elm  City. 

Little  Prince. 
Funkia  (Day  Lily). 
Gardenia,  Cape  Jasmine. 
Gentiana  Andrewsii. 
Geranium,  Maculata. 
Geranium,  Single,  Double 
Bronze,  in  sorts. 
Seedlings. 
Geum  coccineum  fl.  pi. 
Glechoma  variegata. 
Gloxinia,  in  variety. 
Golden  Rod. 
Goodyera  pubeacens. 
Grevillea  robusta. 
Helianthus  tuberosa. 


Hemerocallis  fulva. 

Flava,  Lemon  Lily. 

Kwamso,  Double. 
Hepatica  triloba. 
Heterocentron,  white 
Hibiscus,  Chinese,  choice 
named,  great  variety. 

Syriacus  (Althea). 

Crimson  Eye,  hardy. 
Honeysuckle,  Hall's  hardy. 

Gold-leaved. 
Houstonia  coerulea. 
Hypericum  moserianum. 
Iris,  Germanica,  mixed. 
,  Florentina,  blue. 

Alba. 

Iris,  pumila. 
Isolepis  gracilis,  grass. 
Ivy,  German  or  Parlor. 

English,  hardy. 

Kenilworth,  for  baskets. 
Jasminum  gracilinum. 

Grand  Duke. 
Jasminum  grandiflorum. 

Nudiflorum. 
Jasminum  revolutum. 
Justicia  carnea,  pinU 

Coccinea,  red. 
Kenilworth  Ivy. 
Kudeu  Vine. 
Lavender,  fragrant. 
Leonotis  leonurua. 
Leucanthem^m  maximum. 
Libonia  penrhosiensis. 
Lily  of  the  Valley. 
Linum  perenne,  white  and 
blue. 

Lobelia,  Royal  Purple. 

Barnard's  Perpetual. 
L  -nesia  rosea. 
Loi  ^ospermum  scandens. 
LupL  Tree. 
Lysim.  -rhia,  Moneywort. 
Mackayi  bella. 
Madeira  Vine,  started. 
Malva  moschata. 
Manettia  bicolor. 
Mandevillea  suaveolens. 
Marguerite  Daisy. 
Matrimony  Vine,  hardy. 
Matricaria  capensis  alba. 
Mexican  Primrose. 
Mimulus,  Musk  Plant. 
Mint,  hardy. 
Mitchella  repens. 
Moneywort,  for  baskets. 
Montbretia  crocosmiaeflora. 
Myosotis,  blue. 
Nerine  sarniense,  Guern- 


Pink,  Cyclops. 
Old-fashioned. 
Picotee,  mixed. 
Plumbago,  capensis  alba. 

Oapensis,  blue. 
Polygonum  cuspidatum. 

Not*. — This  is  an  elegant  har- 
dy herbaceous  perennial. 
Pomegranate,  Jas.  Vick. 
Primula  Forbesi. 
Elatior. 
Floribunda. 
Veris,  gold-laced. 
Ranunculus,  French.mlx'd. 

Persian,  mixed. 
Rivinia  humilis. 
Rocket,  Sweet. 
Rose,  in  variety. 
Empress  of  China. 
Wichuriana. 
Prairie  climbing. 
Rndbeckia, bicolor  superba. 
Ruellia  Makoyanna. 
Russelia  juncea. 

Elegantiseima,  new. 
Sage. 

Sagittaria  variabilis. 
Salvia  Firebrand. 
Salvia  splendens,  scarlet. 
New  Scarlet. 
Rutilans,  new. 
Saesafras,  offlcinalia. 
Saxifraga  sarmentosa. 
Selaginella,  moss-like. 
Sanaeviera  Zeylaniea. 
Schinua  molle. 
Sedum,  Lardy,  yellow. 
Sedum,  for  baskets. 

Maximowiczii,  hardy. 
Senecio. 
Petasites,  yellow  winter- 
bloomer, 
j     Noth. — Senecio  petasites  is  a 
|  fine  plant  for  the  window  or  con- 
servatory.  Its   leaves   are  of 
j  great    size,  odd  in  form  and 
!  very  attractive,  while  the  yel- 
■  low  flowers  never  fail  to  make* 
;  their  appearance  in  winter.  It* 
is  of  easy  culture,  and  deserve* 
a  place  in  every  collection. 


sey  Lily 


Smilax,  Boston. 
!  Snapdragon,  Queen  of  the 

!  North. 

Solanum  Dulcamara,  vine. 

Seaforthianum. 
Scutellaria  pulchella. 
Sparaxie,  Peacock. 
Spirea,  Van  Houtte. 


Nicotiana,  Jasmine-scented  Spirea,  Anthony  Waterer. 


Sylvestris,  sweet,  new. 
"Old  Bachelor,"  scented. 
"Old  Man,"  scented,  hardy. 
"Old  Woman,"  scented. 
"Old  Maid." 
Oxalis  arborea. 

Bowei,  carmine. 
Paulownia  imperialis. 
Pansy  in  variety. 
Pseony,  Chinese  sorts. 

Red,  old-fashioned. 
Pennisetum  rupellianum. 
Passiflora  Scarlet  Hybrid. 
Peperomia  maculosa. 

Arifolia,  new. 
Petunia,  double  fringed. 
Perennial  Pea,  mixed. 
Phalaris  arundinacea. 
Phlox,  perennial,  Snowball. 

Maculata,  red. 
Pine-apple  Geranium  (Sal- 
via robusta.) 


Palmata  rosea. 
Japonica  (astilbe). 
Stroblianthus  DyerianuB. 

Anisophyllus. 
Sweet  William,  in  sorts. 
Tansy. 

Thyme,  variegated. 
Tradescantia  variegata. 

Virginica. 

Zebrina. 
Tuberose,  Double. 
Verbena,  hardy,  purple. 
Veronica  imperialis. 
Vinca,  Hardy  Blue. 

Rosea,  rose. 

Rosea  alba,  white. 
Violet,  Lady  Helen  Camp. 

Mary  Louise,  sweet. 

Pedata. 
Weige'la  rosea  floribunda. 

"  Variegata. 
Yucca  filamento8a. 


Both  MAGAZINE  and  plants  are  sure  to  please.  If  already  a  subscriber  send  MAGAZINE  as  a 
present  to  some  friend,  or  you  may  select  an  extra  plant.  Club  with  a  neighbor,  ordering  two  copies  (50  cents), 
and  get  an  extra  plant  free.  Only  one  plant  of  a  kind  allowed  in  each  order.  Name  some  substitutes  to  be  used 
in  case  stock  of  any  kind  becomes  exhausted.   At  present  all  the  plants  listed  here  can  be  supplied.  Address 

GEO.  W.  PARK,  Libonia,  Franklin  Go.,  Pa. 


RCEMER'S  GIHNT  PRIZE  PANSIES. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Frederick  Roemer,  of  Germany,  has  given  the  Pansy  special  attention,  and 
has  developed  a  race  which,  for  size,  variety  and  attractiveness  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  plants  are 
of  thrifty,  compact  habit,  and  the  flowers  of  enormous  size,  and  exhibit 
wonderful  colors  and  rich  variegations.  There  are  no  finer  Pansies  in  the 
world  than  Roemer's  Giant  Prize,  and  I  offer  a  collection  of  10  packets,  em- 
bracing all  shades  and  variegations,  as  a  premium  to  anyone  paying  25 
cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the  FLORAL  MAGAZINE,  as  follows: 
White.,  in  •variety,  pure  white,  white  with  eye,  white  with  spots,  white  shaded,  etc. 
Bed  in  variety,  bright  red,  rosy  red,  rich  scarlet,  red  with  tints  and  shadings,  etc. 
Blue  in  variety.dark  bine,  dark  violet,  rich  purple,  and  blue  margined,  etc. 
Ill  (irk  in  variety,  coalblacfc,  black  blue,  jet  black,  dark  violet,  purplish  black,  etc. 
Yellotc  in  variety,  rich  pure  yellow,  golden  yellow,  yellow  with  eye,  shaded,  etc. 
Strtped  and  Flaked,  all  distinctly  striped  and  flaked  and  splashed  etc. 
Blotched  and  Spotted,  pure  ground  colors  with  peculiar  and  odd  markings.  < 
Shaded  and  Margined,  margined  and  rayed  in  beautiful  tints  and  shades. 
A.zttre  in  variety,  light  blue,  ultramarine,  azure,  lavender  blue,strikingly  marked. 
Mixed  Colors  in  variety,  superb  shades  and  markings,many  rare  varieties. 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  you  can  have  the  MAGAZINE  sent • 
to  any  flower-loving  friend.   It  will  be  appreciated.   If  you  wish  a  grand 
bed  of  Pansies  next  spring— a  bed  rivalling  the  Tulips  in  show  and  beauty, 
sow  the  seeds  during  summer.  Try  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and  delighted  with  the  result.  Ad- 
dress GEO.  W.  PARK,  Libonia,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


CHINESE  PRIMROSES. 

Three    Fine  Plants  for  only  twenty=five  cents. 

There  are  no  better  winter-blooming  plants  than  Chinese 
Primroses.  They  are  sure  to  bloom  in  winter  in  the  window 
if  they  have  but  half  a  chance.  I  have  a  fine  stock,  and  will 
mail  three  choice  plants,  all  different,  for  25  cents,  or  ten 
giants,  a  whole  windowful,  finest  varieties,  for  75  cents.  Ad- 

GEO.  W.  PARK,  Libonia,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


COBBESJPO  M>  E  NCE. 

Dear  Mr.  Park :— No  one  can  say  my  John 
doesn't  like  flowers.  Patiently  and  carefully  he 
cares  for  them  when  I  am  away  from  home, 
spending  a  few  days  with  friends.  Last  summer 
he  wrote :  "Do  hurry  home,  wife.  It  seems  I 
heve  carried  fourteen  pails  ot  water  for  plants 
since  you  went  away."  I  notice  the  ones  he 
cares  the  most  for  are  very  liberally  watered, 
while  others  get  pretty  dry.  He  often  notices 
the  first  buds  and  blossoms  before  I  do,  and  it  is 
quite  comical  to  see  him  down  on  his  knees  in 
the  flower  gaiden  trying  to  smell  the  fragrant 
blooms  of  some  low  growing  plant.  When  my 
floral  friends  call  and  I  am  away  he  will  try  to 
name  all  the  new  plants  for  them,  sometimes 
getting  the  names  sadly  mixed.  One  gentleman 
called  my  flowers  weeds,  and  when  he  asked  me 
for  flowers  for  decoration  I  reminded  him  of  it. 
Yes,  about  one  man  out  of  forty  likes  flowers. 

Geauga  Co.,  O.,  May  15, 1901.  Ima. 

Dear  Mr.  Park  :— As  I  send  my  subscription  for 
your  dear  little  Magazine,  which  I  confess  I  can- 
not do  without,  as  it  has  helped  me  so  much 
with  my  flowers,  and  seems  like  an  old  friend, 
my  thoughts  run  back  to  the  friends  of  earlier 
days,  and  I  think  of  the  old  home,  about  which 
cluster  a  flood  of  tender  memories.  In  fancy  I 
see  my  mother's  plants,  so  well  cared  for  and  all 
abloom  in  the  window,  while  the  shrubs  and 
perennials  adorn  the  garden.  But  what  changes 
a  half  century  has  wrought.  Father,  mother, 
sister  and  friends  sleep  in  the  little  church  yard 
near  by,  and  the  home  where  they  lived  is  occu- 
pied by  others,  the  shrubs  and  flowers  are  gone, 
and  only  the  old,  time-worn  house  seems  famil- 
iar. Ah,  I  think  of  life's  journey,  of  the  six  dear 
children  that  were  once  my  joy,  but  are  now  in 
the  Better  Land,  and  of  the  many  ups  and  downs 
we  have  experienced.  But  the  flowers  console 
the  sad  heart,  and  tell  us  to  look  to  the  Great 
Friend  who  can  help  us  in  time  of  need.  Your 
Friend,  Mrs.  M.  P. 

Green  Co.,  Iowa. 


Mr.  Park :— I  think  so  much  of  your  little  Mag- 
azine !  It  is  little  only  in  size.  It  is  the  win- 
nowed wheat.  Mrs.  W.  S.  King. 

Valley  Co.,  Neb.,  Mar.  26, 1901. 


MAGAZINE  A.WBECIA.TEB. 

Mr.  Park:— I  have  taken  your  Magazine  for 
five  years,  and  do  not  want  to  even  be  without  it. 
^.       '  Lizzie  Davis. 

Dixon  Co.,  Neb.,  Mar.  30, 1901. 

Mr.  Park :  -I  want  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of 
your  Floral  Magazine.  I  think  it  the  best  of  its 
kind.  It  is  truly  a  floral  gem.  I  have  only  taken 
it  one  year,  and  we  are  already  the  best  of 
friends.  Mrs.  B.  Bottermore. 

Benzie  Co.,  Mich.,  Mar.  30,  1901. 


Have  You  Hay-Fever  or  Asthma? 

Medical  Science  at  last  r  .ports  a  positive 
cure  for  Asthma  and  Hay-Fever  ;n  the 
wonderful  Kola  Plant,  a  new  botanical  dis- 
covery found  on  the  Congo  Kiver,  West 
Africa.  Its  cures  are  really  marvelous. 
Hon.  L.  G.  Clute,  of  Greeley,  Iowa,  testifies 
that  for  three  years  he  had  to  sleep  propped 
up  in  a  chair  in  Hay-fever  season,  being 
unable  to  lie  down  night  or  day.  The  Kola 
Plant  cured  him  at  once.  Rev.  J.  L.  Combs, 
of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va..  writes  that  it 
cured  him  of  Asthma  of  fifty  years' 
standing.  To  make  the  matter  sure, 
these  and  hundreds  of  other  cares  are 
sworn  to  before  a  notary  public.  So  great 
is  their  faith  in  its  wonderful  curative 
powers,  the  L.  Kola  Importing  Co.,  of  1164 
Broadway,  New  York,  to  make  it  known, 
are  sending  out  large  cases  of  the  Kola 
Compound  free  to  all  sufferers  from  Hay- 
fever  or  Asthma.  All  they  ask  in  return  is 
that  when  cured  yourself  you  will  tell  your 
neighbors  about  it.  Send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  card,  and  they  will  send 
you  a  large  case  by  mail  free.  It  costs  you 
nothing,  and  you  should  surely  try  it. 


JtMEF  ANSWERS. 

Abutilon  Buds  Dropping.— Abutilons  are  li- 
able to  drop  their  buds  in  winter  when  the  at- 
mosphere is  dry  and  hot.  Keep  water  in  an 
open  pan  upon  the  stove  or  register,  to  moisten 
the  air.  Apply  water  rather  freely,  and  avoid 
hot  sunshine  against  the  sides  of  the  pot. 

Sowing  Clianthus.— It  is  said  that  seeds  of 
Clianthus  Dampieri  should  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  bloom— that  they  do  not  grow  or 
bloom  well  when  transplanted.  The  seeds 
should  be  covered  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep, 
in  a  sunny,  sheltered  bed. 

Geranium  Buds  Dropping.— This  is  frequently 
due  to  lack  of  drainage,  or  to  an  atmosphere  too 
dry,  too  cooi,  or  too  moist.  Some  varieties,  too, 
more  than  others,  have  a  tendency  to  drop  their 
b^ds.  A  knowledge  of  the  cause  will  suggest 
the  remedy. 

Cyclamen.— Cyclamen  seedlings  need  not  be 
given  a  rest  till  they  bloom,  which  will  be  in 
about  eighteen  months  after  sowing.  Even  then 
avoid  drying  off  completely,  as  it  injures  or  de- 
stroy* the  fleshy  roots  which  issue  from  the  base 
of  tfebulb. 

Astir  Beetles.— For  the  'black  beetles  which 
dfflfcroy  Aster  flowers  syringe  with  the  quassia- 
WHiP-kerosine  liquid. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN 
For  One  Day's  Work 


Fully  Guaranteed. 


We  send  this  Nickel-plated  Watch 
also  a  chain  and  charm,  to  Boys 
&  Girls  for  selling  \M  dozen 
packages  of  BLUINE  at  10c  , 
.each.  Send  your  full  ad- 

 'dress  by  return  post,  and 

we  will  forward  the  Bluine, 
postpaid,  and  a  large  Premium  f 
List.    No  Money  Required.! 
We  send  the  Bluine  at  our  own 
risk.  Send  us  the  money  that 
you  get  for  it,  and  we  send  you 
tho  Watch,  Chain  and  Charm 
postpaid.    WE   TRUST  YOU. 
TUB  BLUINE  BAN,  Box  386,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 
The  Old  Keliable  firm  who  sell  honest  goods 
and  give  Valuable  premiums. 


LEARN  PROOFREADING. 

If  you  posses  a  fair  education,  why  not  utilize  it  at  a  genteel 
r.nd  uncrowded  profession  paying  $15  to  $35  weekly?  Situations 
always  obtainable.    We  are  the  original  instructors  by  mail. 
HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Philadelphia 

CASH  FOR  Y©UR  FARM 

Residence  or  Business  Property  may  be  obtained 
through  me.  No  matter  where  located.  Send  descrip- 
tion and  selling  price  and  learn  my  aucoessful  plan. 
W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  1215  Filbert  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

best  by  Test-77  YEARS 
Largest  Nursery. 
Fbtjit  Book  free.  Weniv  CASH 
Want  MORE  Salesmen  W^/\  I  Weekly 
STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville, N.  Y.; Etc 


booklet  on  house  plants  by 
Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  abso- 


Valuable 

lutely  free.    Send  address 
on  postal  card  to  A..  TV.  P.  «fc  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

6EBEf*Ttf)|~CC  at  wholesale.  Send 
9rCu  I  KllLCd  for  catalog.  Agents 
wanted.  COULTEROPTICAL  CO.  ChIea«o.Ul» 


f 


LEE'S  LICE  KILLER  kills  all  mites  and  body  * 
lice  by  limply  sprinkling  on  roosts  for  poultry  j  on  bedding^H 
for  hogs.  Big  sample  free.  Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha, Neb. 


ft^FUTO  Credit.  Perfumes,  Flavors. etc. 
AUfell  I  W»  Big  Profits.  Expr.  Pd.  Terms  free. 
Herbene  Agency  Co.,  Box  75,  Station  L,  New  York. 

•  A  Efi  *.  :  *4  P»r  1<H>  for  Distributing  Samples  of  Washing 
$9  "3 1 0  fluid.  Send6c.stamp.  A.W.SCOTT.Cohoes.N.Y. 


R  Ghanee  to  Make  Money. 

I  bave  berrries,  srrapes  and  peaches  a  year  old, : 
fresh  as  when  picked.  I  used  the  California 
Cold  Process.  Do  not  heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just 
put  it  up  cold,  keeps  perfectly  fresh,  and  costs  al- 
most nothing;can  pat  up  a  bushel  in  ten  minutes. 
Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  120  families  in 
one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions 
when  they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As. 
there  are  many  people  poor  like  myself,I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such  and  feel 
confident  anyone  can  make  one  or  two  hundred  I 
dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will  mail 
sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of] 
your  readers  for  nineteen  (19)  two-cent  stamps, 
which  is  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  samples.post-  : 
age,  etc.   Francis  Casey,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CHlLtDKEN'S  (OH XI. It. 

Dear  Mr.  Park :— This  is  my  first  letter.  I  like  \ 
to  read  the  Children's  Corner.  Mamma  likes  ; 
your  Magazine  very  much,  and  has  taken  it  for 
eight  or  nine  years.  Our  flowers  are  very  nice.  1 
I  have  two  big  brothers  and  four  sisters,  and  we 
each  have  a  flower  garden  of  our  own,  Mamma  ] 
has  a  little  greenhouse,  full  of  pretty  Begonias* 
and  other  plants.  We  used  to  live  in  North  Da-  \ 
kota,  but  the  winters  were  too  cold,  so  we  came 
to  Hawaii.  Here  it  is  summer  all  the  year 
round.  We  were  a  long  time  coming  here.  Wej 
came  through  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  as 
dark  as  though  it  was  night.  We  were  three 
days  on  the  train,  and  twelve  on  the  boat. 

Hilo,  Hawaii.  Myrtle  Kuhns. 

Dear  Mr.  Park:— Auntie  takes  your  Magazine 
all  the  time.  She  says  she  could  not  do  without 
it.  She  is  a  great  lover  of  flowers.  I  never  knew 
much  about  them  until  I  came  to  live  with  her. 
Our  mamma  died  five  years  ago,  and  we  came  to 
live  with  Auntie.  There  is  myself  and  three  lit- 
tle sisters,  "four  in  all."  Auntie  gives  us  a  gar- 
den of  our  own  every  year,  and  seeds  to  plant  it, 
and  she  says  that  Park's  Magazine  will  tell  us  all 
about  how  to  treat  flowers.  I  asked  her  to  let 
me  write  to  you  and  send  you  some  names  of 
flower  lovers  on  one  of  the  blanks  you  sent  to 
her.  She  said  I  must  make  my  letter  short  or 
you  would  not  want  me  to  write  again. 

Lillian  Grimes. 

Erath  Co.,  Texas,  March  12, 1901. 

Dear  Mr.  Park  :— We  have  taken  your  Maga- 
zine for  several  years,  and  like  it  very  much. 
Last  year  we  had  an  enormous  plant.  It  was  a- 
bout  eight  feet  tall,  and  had  curly  green  leaves, 
also  little  pink  blossoms.  We  didn't  know  what 
it  was.  I  am  11  years  old  and  am  the  eldest  of  6 
children.  I  have  a  little  sister  7  months  old,  and 
4  brothers.  I  love  flowers,  and  my  brothers  are 
fond  of  them,  too.  Your  little  Friend, 

Rena  Murray. 

[Note.— The  enormous  plant  with  curly  leaves  was 
doubtles  Malva  crispa.  It  retains  its  beautiful  green 
foliage  till  winter.  It  seems  to  enjoy  the  autumn 
frosts.— Ed.] 

Dear  Mr.  Park :— I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years 
old.  I  went  to  school  about  two  mouths  last 
fail.  I  have  two  flower  beds  full  of  seeds  that  I 
planted  yesterday.  For  pets  I  have  ten  bantams, 
a  bird,  and  a  little  dog  named  Ponto.  I  have 
three  dolls,  too.  Esther  Head 

Forest  Co.,  Pa.,  May  22, 1901. 

Dear  Mr.  Park:— I'm  a  little  girl  of  twelve 
years.  I  live  on  a  farm.  I  have  a  pet  goat,  a 
cart,  and  two  pet  cats.  We  have  two  cows,  two 
pigs,  100  hens  and  five  horses.  My  mamma  has 
taken  your  Magazine  for  ten  years. 

M.  Ethel  Clark. 

Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.,  March  26,  1901. 

The  Editor  has  als^  received  interertri^  letters 
from  the  following  little  friends  r  Bernice  Eddy, 
111.;  Edna  Durfee,  Kas.;  Lizzie  E  Brunson,  N.  C: 
Laura  M.  Michiner,  Pa.;  Miss  Florence  Sweet,  N. 
Y.;  Nellie  B.  Simmons.  Kas. 


BRIEF  A.  \S  1VEM£S. 

Carnation    Rust. — Under   certain  conditions 
Carnations  are  sometimes  troubled  with  rust. 
This  is  a  fungus,  which  spreads  by  spores  or  j 
dust-liie  seeds,  and  is  a  little  parasitic  plant  | 
which  grows  upon  the  leaves.   When  it  once  at- 
tacks a  plant  it  is  hard  to  eradicate.   The  dis-  j 
eased  leaves  should  be  promptly  removed  when 
the  first  spots  show,  and  the  plant  should  be  oc- 
casion ally  sponged  or  syringed  with  soap  suds. 
Carnations  like  a  rich,  tenacious  soil  and  a  sun- 
ny situation.   Avoid  over-watering,  as  well  as 
watering  too  sparingly.   A  temperature  of  50°  to 
65°  suits  them.   Keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  and 
sprinkle  occasionally. 

Narcissus  Blasting.— Narcissus  bulbs  often  fail 
to  bloom,  and  the  buds  often  blast,  because  too 
deep  in  tbe  ground.  The  new  bulbs  form  be- 
neath the  parent  ones,  and  every  year  becomes 
more  deeply  imbedded,  so  that  after  many  years 
in  one  place  the  bulbs  are  too  deep  and  to  much 
crowded  to  bear  flowers.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
bulbs  which  come  from  Europe  are  sometimes 
troubled  with  a  blight,  and  only  a  portion  of 
them  will  fully  develop.  If  a  clump  of  bulbs  is 
diseased  it  should  be  discarded  and  a  clump  of 
new  bulbs  should  be  established  in  a  new  place. 

Amaryllis  Johnsonii.— Pot  the  bulb  in  rich,  po- 
rous, well-drained  soil,  allowing  the  tip  of  the 
neck  to  protrude.  Water  sparingly  till  roots 
form,  and  growth  begins,  then  apply  water  free- 
ly untiMhe  foliage  is  fully  developed.  After  this 
gradually  withhold  water  until  the  ground  is  al- 
most dry,  and  set  the  pot  in  a  cool  place  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  to  give  the  bulb  a  rest.  When  water 
is  again  applied  the  bulb  should  bloom,  and  as 
the  flower  fades  repot  in  a  larger  pot,  with  fresh 
surface  soil. 

Lotus  and  Pawpaw.— Lotus  (Water  Lily)  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  the  spring,  placing  a  half  inoh 
deep  in  soil,  immersing  in  water,  and  giving  a 
sunny  position.  They  grow  well  in  a  pond  one 
or  two  feet  deep.  The  Pawpaw  seeds  should  be 
planted  shortly  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
fruit.  A  better  way  to  propagate-  the  plants  is 
from  root  cuttings.  The  plants  like  a  rich,  moist 
soil,  and  soon  attain  a  bearing  size.  Tha  flowers 
are  brown,  odd  in  appearance,  and  the  fruit, 
which  are  in  shape  like  a  white  walnut,  but 
much  larger,  are  much  prized  by  some  for  eating. 

Callas.— Get  both  Little  Gem  and  Spotted  Cal- 
las  in  the  spring.  The  little  Gem  is  rarely  satis- 
factory, but  will  do  better  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  if  a  good  plant  is  obtained  early.  The 
Spotted  Calla  is  a  summer-blooming  plant,  and 
should  have  partial  shade  and  plenty  of  water 
while  growing.  In  autumn  take  the  tuber  up, 
dry,  and  store  away  just  as  you  would  store 
Dahlias  and  Madeira  Vines.  

LADIES 

Write  to-day  for  a  FREE  sample  of  AL- 
LEN'S FOOT-EASE,  a  powder  to  shake 
into  your  shoes.  It  makes  tight  or  new 
shoes  feel  easy.  Gores  Corns,  Bunions, 
Aching,  Swollen,  Smarting,  Burning,  Cal- 
lous, Sore  and  Sweating  Feet.  30,000 
testimonials.  All  Drug  and  Shoe  Stores 
sell  it,  or  by  mail,  25c.  Address  for 
sample,  Allen  S.  Olmsted,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
Lady  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

ASTONISHING  BINDER  TWINE  OFFER. 

If  you  need  binder  twine  for  this  season's 
crop,  and  want  the  highest  grade  binder  twine 
made,  either  Standard,  Sisal  or  Manila,  and  you 
want  to  receive  an  astonishingly  low  price  offer, 
an  extraordinary  inducement  for  you  to  send  to 
Chicago  for  your  twine,  cut  this  notice  out  and 
mail  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  yon 
will  receive  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  samples  of 
the  highest  grade  Standard,  Sisal  and  Manila, 
together  with  a  most  extraordinary  offer,  includ- 
ing a  special  price  that  will  mean  a  big  saying 
to  you. 


CURE 
COMPLEXION 
FAULTS 

WITH 

MILK... 

WEED 

CREAM 


A  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  satisf  ac- 
tion. Bernhardt,  the  "divine  Sarah," 
says:  "Marvelously  good  for  the  Skin 
and  Complexion."  50c  jar  at  drug  stores 
or  by  mail.  Sample  for  stamp. 
F.  F.  INGRAM  &  CO.  73  -10th  St.,Detrol.,Wlch. 


CANNING  MADE  EASY. 

Don't  fail  to  pat  up  Raspberries,  Cherries,  StriHg  Beana, 
Tomatoes,  young  Beets,  etc.,  this  year  by  our  easy 
method.  Also  good  for  fruit  canned  old  way,  and 
pickles.  Pure  and  healthy.  Used  11  years  by  thousands. 
Only  10c.  for  2  pkgs.  to  use  in  several  quarts.  Club 
rates.  Agents  wanted.  American  Woman's 
Canning  Co.,  322  S.  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


LEARN  TO  HYPNOTIZE! 

Control  whom  you  wish.  Make  others  lore  and  obey  you. 
Cures  diseases.  Makes  fun  by  the  hour.  New  and  in. 
stantaneous  method.  Quick  as  a  flash.  YOU  can  learn 
it  Success  sure.  Mammoth  illustrated  LESSON 
and  full  particulars  FREE  !  Send  address  at  one*. 
Prof.  L.  A.  Harraden,  •  JACKSON,  MICH. 


IF  TROUBLED  WITH  ANTS  EJ&SS 

stamp.  I  will  send  information  FREE  how  to  get 
rid  of  them  in  24  hours. 

F.  A.  Thompson,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  DUST  PAN. -Rapid  Seller.  Ex- 
clusive territory.  Write  for  luge  catalogue,  50  other 
fast  sellers,  and  how  to  get  Sample  Outfit  Free. 
Richardson  Mf*.  Co.,  2nd  St,, Bath,  N.Y- 


'KINGFISHER 
^jssbdstfaid^  seus  at  sight 

Boy  AGENT3  make  big  money,  Pardon  JtU 


?for2».  LINE 


Hook  Co,  6   Owensboro,  Ky. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Buffalo  Exposition.— The  Pan-American 
Exposition  now  in  progress  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  is  very  highly  praised  hy  those  who  have 
visited  it.  In  scope  and  grandeur  it  is  indeed  a 
great  World's  Fair,  covering  subjects  of  interest 
gathered  from  every  part  of  the  world.  A 
month,  or  even  a  fort-night  intelligently  spent 
at  this  gigantic  information  bureau  cannot  but 
be  of  wonderful  benefit  in  an  educational  way, 
as  well  as  a  source  of  pleasure.   Do  not  miss  it. 

CtHEtEESPONnENCE. 

Dear  Mr.  Park :— Two  years  have  passed  since 
your  Magazine  first  found  me  out— a  farmer's 
wife  who  thought  flowers  were  more  trouble 
than  they  were  worth,  and  who  used  her  yard 
for  a  calf  lot !  I  wish  you  could  see  what  your 
Magazine  has  done.  My  yard  is  too  sacred  for 
calves  to  frolic  in  now.  While  I  still  pride  in 
my  sleek,  fat  bossies,  I  do  jnst  love  my  beautiful 
flowers.  Before  your  Magazine  came,  I  thought 
farmers'  wives  had  no  use  for  flowers.  Now,  I 
know  many  a  lonely  woman  would  find  pleasure 
and  contentment  if  she  would  begin  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  few  nice  box  plants.  The  love  of  flow- 
ers will  grow  on  one  till  they  can  never  be  satis- 
fied, and  they  want  every  flower  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. I  will  give  you  the  names  of  a  few  who 
I  think  will  patronize  you.  At  least  I  hope  they 
will,  and  derive  as  mnch  pleasure  from  your 
Magazine  and  seeds  as  I  have.  Your  friend  and 
patron,  Mary  Smith. 

Benton  Co.,  Miss.,  March  15, 1901. 


Riser  Agents  Wanted 

One  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit 
■  sample  1901  Bicycle.    BEST  MAKES 

1901  Models,  $10  to  $13 

'99  &  '00  Models,  high  grade,  $7  to  $12. 
SOOS&cantih&nd  Wheals 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$8  to  $y.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
Sale  ai/  half  factory  cost.  We  ship 
anywhere  on  approval  and  ten  days 
trial  without  a  cent  in  advance. 
EARN  A  BIQYGLE distribut- 
ing Catalogues  for  us.  We  have  a 
wonderful  proposition  to  Agents  for 
1901.  Write  at  once  for  our  Bargain 
and  Special  Offer.        Address  Dept.  59  b 

MEAB  G  VOLE  GQ.9  Chicago 


ladies: 


Make  Big  Wages 


-AT  HOME— 

and  you  can  readily  do  the  same,  for  the 
work  is  pleasant  and  will  easily  pay  $18  weekly.  I  have  often  made 
$5  a  day.  Even  your  spare  time  is  valuable.  This  is  no  deception. 
I  want  no  money  and  will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all  send- 
ing 2c  stamp.  MRS.  A.  H.  WIGGINS,  Box  23,  Benton  Harbor,  Mien. 

Z/A.DIES:  Orange  Lily  is  truly  Woman's  Rem- 
edy for  Woman's  Ills.  My  own  experience 
proves  that  you  cannot  stiff er  long  if  you  use 
this  wonderful  remedy.  It  cures  Painful  Periods, 
Leucorrhoea,  and  all  female  troubles  like  magic.  I 
will  mail  one  box  free  to  every  sufferer  who  has 
never  used  it.    Mrs.  H.  P.  Fretter,  Detroit,  Mich. 

TEST  PELVIC  PINE  CONES  for  all  cases  of 
BOX    1  rectal,  prostatic  or  bladder  dis- 
FKEE  I  ease  and  Complaints  of  Women. 
Dr.  FOOTE,  129  East  28th  St,  N.  Y. 


PILES 


QUESTIONS  1A»  ANSWERS. 

Variegated  Rose. — I  have  a  Rose  that  was  in 
my  grandma's  garden.  She  used  to  call  it  a 
Physic  Rose.  It  is  very  fragrant,  is  a  semi- 
double  Rose,  striped  and  blotched.  "We  use  it 
for  our  Rose  jars  altogether.  Do  you  know  it, 
and  can  you  tell  me  the  name  ?— J.  J.  L.,  S.  C. 

Ans.— The  Rose  enquired  about  may  be  the 
old  York  and  Lancaster  Rose,  a  fragrant,  varie- 
gated Rose  cf  the  Damask  group. 


QUESTIONS. 

Geraniums.— Will  some  one  who  has  the  fol- 
lowing Geraniums  report  upon  their  merits? 
Are  they  equal  to  the  catalogue  descriptions? 
Violet  Queen,  M.  Alfred  Carrierre,  Octave  Mie- 
beau,  and  Erasme  Simonnot,— Mrs.  E.  A.  Allen. 
Pa.  ' 

Cactuses.— Will  some  of  the  Sisters  name 
twelve  of  the  best  dwarf  Cactuses  for  pots— thoso 
that  bloom  and  will  stand  cold  and  heat?  I 
want  a  collection,  and  do  not  know  what  to  get. 
Mrs.  T.,  Ark. 

Violets.— Will  some  one  that  has  raised  Violets 
in  the  house  please  give  treatment?  The  spi- 
ders love  mine  and  seem  to  wax  fat  on  tobacco 
smoke.— Mrs.  KM  Neb. 

Date  Palm.— How  old  should  the  Date  Palm 
be  to  produce  character  leaves,  and  what  treat- 
ment should  it  receive?— F.  W.,  Pa. 

Blight.— Please  publish  something  in  regard  to 
Sweet  Pea  blight,  and  how  to  prevent  it.— 
Mrs.  L.,  Md. 

Lemon  Verbena.— Have  any  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing Lemon  Verbena  from  seeds  ?  If  so,  please 
report  treatment.— A.  L.,  HI. 

Orchids.— I  would  like  instructions  on  the  care 
of  Orchids.— C.  A.  P..  Mass. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 

Am.  Pomologies!  Society.— The  27th  Biennial 
Session  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  12  and  13, 1901.  There  will  be  a  fruit 
exhibit,  and  a  discussion  of  interesting  horti- 
cultural topics.  The  National  Bee-Keepers  As- 
sociation will  meet  with  it  in  joint  session  some- 
time during  the  meeting  to  consider  subjects  of 
mutual  interest.  All  interested  are  invited  to 
attend. 


DISCOVERED  BY  A  WOMAN. 

I  have  discovered  a  positive  cure  for  all  female 
diseases  and  the  piles.  It  never  fails  to  cure  the  piles 
from  any  cause  or  in  either  sex,  or  any  of  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  women,  such  as  lucorrhoea,  displace- 
ments, ulceration,  granulation,  etc.  I  will  gladly  mail 
a  free  box  of  the  remedy  to  every  sufferer.  Address 
MRS.  C.  B.  MILLER.  Box  189,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

I OFFER  for  sale  a  very  desirable  fruit  farm  situated  a  half  mile  north  of  Libonia,  "9a., 
and  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Pannettsburg,  Pa.  It  consists  of  236  acres,  sixty- 
five  of  which  is  timber  land  well  set  with  thrifty  forest  trees — white-oak,  red-oak,  black-oak, 
hickory,  chestnut,  pine,  etc.,  the  balance,  170  acres,  cleared  and  under  cultivation.  There  is  one 
apple  orchard  of  large  trees,  choice  fruit,  a  young  orchard  of  Ben  Davis  apples,  1,000  trees,  which 
will  yield  a  paying  crop  of  fruit  in  two  or  three  years,  and  a  quince  orchard  of  800  trees,  which  were 
this  year  covered  with  bloom,  and  will  yield  a  crop,  as  the  quince  is  rarely  affected  by  frost.  There 
are  many  large  cherry  trees  growing  spontaneously  upon  the  place,  some  spreading  trees,  thirty  or 
more  feet  high.  Also  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  etc.  The  land  is  gravelly,  well  drained,  and  slopes  to- 
ward the  east.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  thrive  marvellously  upon  it,  and  it  is  naturally  protected  from 
the  cold,  so  that  crops  rarely  faii  from  frost,  and  can  be  depended  upon  when  m est  of  the  fruit 
districts  are  barren.  * 

The  improvements  consist  of  a  new,  conveniently-arranged  two-story  house,  containing  seven 
rooms  and  an  out^ kitchen,  tastefully  painted  inside  and  out,  with  a  large,  well-lightec ,  frost-proof 
cellar,  and  a  cistern  at  the  door,  also  a  well  of  good  water.  The  house  is  centrally  situated  upon  an 
elevation,  commanding  a  view  from  all  sides  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  embracing  rich  green  fields 
and  orchards,  with  farm  houses  and  village,  and  a  background  of  glorious  mountain  scenery.  Con- 
venient to  the  house  is  a  large  bank  barn  in  good  repair,  containing  two  close  barn  floors,  two  mows, 
granary,  wagon  shed,  lofts,  and  four  large  stables,  with  rooms  for  feeding.  There  are  also  outbuild- 
ings, such  as  carriage  house,  chicken  house,  hog  pens,  etc.,  all  of  modern  build.  On  one  corner  of 
the  place  is  situated  one  twe-story  house  for  a  workman,  recently  built  and  well  painted.  The  place 
is  watered  by  two  never-failing  wells  with  pumps,  at  house  and  barn,  a  flowing  well  in  the  fields,  and 
a  sinking  mountain  stream  which  is  always  active.  The  line  fences  are  mostly  of  improved  woven 
wire,  new,  with  locust  posts  which  will  last  for  a  generation,  and  other  fences  are  newly-set  pest-and- 
rail  and  worm  fence.  The  place  is  convenient  to  churches,  schools,  stores  and  shops,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  neighborly  people.  To  any  one  who  wants  to  raise  fruit  for  the  eaptern  markets,  and 
have  a  delightful  rural  home  this  property  offers  special  advantages,  and  it  will  be  sold  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  and  upon  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser.  It  will  be  sold  soon,  and  anyone  who  thinks 
favorably  of  it,  should  correspond  promptly  with  the  undersigned,  who  will  answer  all  questions 
concerning  it  fully  and  satisfactorily.   Possession  given  in  Autumn,  or  sooner  if  required. 

C5B©.  W.  PftRK,  Libonia,  Franklin  @©.,  Pa. 


EXCHANGES. 


NOTICE.— Each  subscriber  is  allowed  thx«e  lines 
one  time  in  twelve  months.  Every  exchange  mast  be 
wholly  floral.  Insertion  not  guaranteed  in  any  certain 
month.  Right  reserved  to  exclude  any  exchange,  or 
cut  it  down  as  the  exigencies  of  space  demand.  All 
lines  over  three  must  be  paid  for  at  advertising  rates. 
All  letters  received  should  be  answered  in  order  to 
avoid  misunderstanding:  and  dissatisfaction. 

Mrs.  Mary  Farir,  Medina,  Tex.,  will  ex.  choice  Li- 
lies, Boston,  Lace  and  Maidenhair  Ferns  for  choice 
Chrysanthemums,  Hibiscus,  or  Carnations.  Send. 

Miss  Mamie  Murdoch,  care  of  Mrs.  S.  J.  T.  Daniels, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  has  Begonias,  and  choice  plants  to  ex. 
for  Hydrangea,  Snowball  or  Weigela  Rosea;  6e^a. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Brantner,  Lockbourne,  O.,  h*s  Gerani- 
ums, Chrysanthemums  and  Begonias  to  exchange  for 
rooted  Roses,  and  other  plants. 

Fannie  Burrage,  Martins  Mill,  Tex.,  has  Chrysan- 
themums, Honeysuckle,  monthly  and  golden,  to  ex. 
for  rooted  Begonias,  Geraniums  and  hardy  Shrubs. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Gaines,  South  Frankfort,  Mich.,  has 
Gladiolus  and  Amaryllis  bulDS  to  exchange  for  Lilly 
of  Valley,  next  fall. 

Mrs.  Leri  Bartlell,  Box  330,  Bethel,  Me.,  will  ex.  4  va- 
rieties of  haTdy  Lilies,  2  of  per.  Phlox  and  Johnquils 
for  fancy-ieafed  Caladiums,  Chenille  plant,  etc.;  send. 

Mrs  H.  L.  Sevey,  Couocil,  Idaho,  will  ex.  Syringa 
and  Bitter-root  Rose  and  other  hardy  flowers  for  best 
offers ;  send  list. 

Mrs.  N.-  M.  Haas,  Maenias,  N.  Y.,  has  12  kinds  flow- 
er seeds,  as  Aster,  Pansy,  Hibiscus,  Marigold,  etc.,  to 
ex.  for  Water  Hyacinth  or  Tuberose  bulbs;  write. 

Mary  S.  Witson,  Casey,  His.,  Box  260,  has  Spider  Li- 
lies to  ex.  fi'r  paiple  Clematis  or  house  plants  ;  send. 

Mrs.  A.  S'aVy,  Savannah,  Georgia,  will  ex.  fine 
and  curion«:  giants  for  others  not  on  her  lis*  Write 
what  you  nave. 

E.  J.  Prince,  Detroit,  Maine,  will  ex.  Cacti,  Ama- 
ryllis, two  kinds,  I  aladium  E.  and  Spotted  Calla^ll 
lor  Cactus  E.  Gmsoni  or  P.  Senilis  (Old  Man  C.) 

Hattie  Rodman,  Hoopeston,  HI.,  will  ex.  Oorn  Li- 
lies and  I  nk  Fuses  for  all  kinds  of  root?4  Cactus. 
Send,  don't  write. 

Mrs  Alice  McWherter,  Kendaia,  N.  Y.,  will  ex. 
Carr  ition  plants  and  Catalpa  Seeds  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Begonias,  Lilies  or  Cyclamen. 

J.  E.  Sloane,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  Box  50,  wants  good 
•trong  roots  of  Jasminum  Nudiflorum  and  Androme- 
da Mariana  in  ex.  for  other  plants;  write. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Shaw,  Dallas  City,  111.,  has  houseplant 
slips,  Buttercup  Oxalis  and  Chrysanthemums  to  ex. 
for  White  Oleander,  Old  Man  Cactus,  etc ;  write. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Hicks,  Dadeville,  Ala.,  has  fine  plants 
of  Clematis  Paniculata  and  French  Oannas  to  ex.  for 
double  Dahlias  and  Gladioli. 

Mie.  W.  S.  Wells,  58  Park  Ave.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
has  Dahlias  and  Gladiolus  to  ex.  for  Tulips,  Hya- 
cinths, Crocuses  and  Narcissus. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Bartlett,  Meredith,  N.  H.,  will  ex.  Acacia, 
Browallia  and  others  for  Giant  Cyclamen,  White  Li- 
lac or  Lilies;  write. 

Miss  H.  Reynolds,  Upr/cr  Falls,  Md.,  has  double  and 
single  Jonquils,  seeds  of  Salvia,  Cosmos,  Zinnia,  Cen- 
taurea,  etc.,  to  ex.  for  any  Water  plants. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Austin,  Franklin,  Nebr.,  will  ex.  yellow, 
white  and  pink  Roses,  flowering  Currant  (yellow)  and 
native  Cactus  for  herdy  shrubs  and  bulbs. " 


California  'iyacutb*  —Will  those  who  ha^e 
teen  educating  ihe  California  hyacinths  either 
indoors  or  o  "t  p'ease  report  their  success  and  the 
treatment  tfc&t  gives  the  best  re«i_lts?  Kindly 
*«nd  ;r>.  <^ch  reports  at  once  to  the  Editor  of  this 
M<iga?ioe. 


FREE  RUPTURE  CURE! 

If  ruptured  write  to  P>.  W  S.  Rice,  310  Main  St., 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  free  a  trial  of  his  won- 
derful method.  Whether  skeptical  or  not  get  this  free 
method  and  try  the  remarkable  invention  tfat  cures 
without  pain,  danger,  operation  or  detention  from 
work.   Write  to-day.   Dont  wait 

HINDERCORNS 

ine  only  sure  cure  for  corns.  Stops  all  pain.  En- 
^ar®8 1  comfort  to  the  feet.  Makes  walking  easy.  Don't 
nobble  about  suffering  with  corns  on  your  feet 
when  you  can  remove  them  so  easily  with  HINDER. 
CORNS.  Sold  by  Druggists  or  sent  by  mail  for  15  eta. 
by  Hiscox  Chemical  Wcrks,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

01  fl  EVCft  Made  New;  away  with  spectacles. 

U  LU  L I  CO  By  mail  10c-    Dr.  Foote,  Box  788,  N.  Y. 


OPIUM 


DEAF 


NESS  and  Head  Noises  permanently 
cured.  Illustrated  book  and  months 
treatment  free.  DR.  POWELL,  22 
Huntingdon  Ave.,  J.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TM>  TNPT3  having  made  a  study  of  the  menstrual 
L»I\.  Ill  LiE  peri0ds  for  the  past  twenty  years,  offers 
his  peerless  treatment  FREE  to  all  anxious  women. 
Address  with  stamp.      Dr.  INCF,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Enuresine  enres  Bed-wetriiig, 
Sample  fr«e.  Dr.  F.  E.  M»y. 
Bex  209,  Bliv.miugtoD.  ILL 


MOTHERS 


LADIES 


who  desire  a  Monthly  Rot  -dy  that 
cannot  fail  will  please  address  wtth 
stamp  Dr.  Stevkns,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


|  4]\ipC  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  If  you 
LiALtliZO  want  a  regulator  that  never  fails  address 
Thb  Woman's  Medical  Home,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
I  initfi  I  When  Doctcrs  and  others  fail  to  relieve 
L  AU 1  td  I  you,  try  N.  F.  M.  R.;  it  never  fails.  Box 
free.  MBS.  B.  ROWAN,  Milwaukee,  JWim. 
■  laipa  Oar  Book  gives  the  information  you  want.  Fre* 
L A U  I  b V  for  stamp.   Mobvkb  F.  Co.,  Kansas  Citr,  Mo. 

BXPHLLTO  WITH  BBAD.  eUASa.  rtTBSD. 

BOOKLET  FRkB.  BTION  HILD  k  CO., 
DEPT.  C-L,    U3  STAT B  ST..  CJlCABw. 


SCORE  FITS 

When  I  say  I  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to 
stop  them  for  a  time  and  then  have  them  re- 
turn again.  I  mean  a  radical  cure.  I  have  made 
the  disease  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I  warrant  my 
remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now 
receiving  a  cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  * 
and  a  Free  Bottle  of  my  infallible  remedy. 
Give  Express  and  Post  Office, 

Prof.  W.H.PEEKE,  F.D.,  4CedarSt.vN.Y 

MENTION  PARK'S  FLORAL  MAGAZINE  

•FAT 

^raSHp  How  to  reduce  it 
*Brfi^&K^  Mr-  Hue°  Hora' 341  £- 65,11 

aggg™™  St.,  New  York  City,  writes:' 
"It  reduoed  my  weight  40  lbs.  three  years  at,-o,  and  I  htTe 
not  gainad  an  ounoe  since. "  Purely  vegetable,  and  harmless  as 
c-ater.  Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  at  Little  expense.  N; 
etarring.  No  gickaeas.  We  will  mail  a  box  ot  it  and  fyU  par- 
ticulars la  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc. 

HALL  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Dept.  J  50  st.  Lotns,  mo. 


A  Fun  She  $t  Treatment  of  Dr.  O. 
Phelps  Brown's  Great  Herbal  Remedy  for 
Fits.  Epilepsy  and  all  Nervous  Diseases.  Ad- 
dreSSO.  r.  BROWN,  161  Liberty  St.,  Jiewburg.N.Y. 

r  A  To  mi  If  C  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  Feb'y  24,  '97.  "I 

T  M  I    r  U  LAO  lost  26  pounds  in  28  days."  Miss  . 

Phila.,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  '97.  "I  have  reduced  from  235  to  190 

lbs.  in  3  months."  Mrs.  .  Reduce  your  weight.  No 

dieting  or  purgatives.  Harmless,  and  endorsed  by  phy- 
sicians. 16  days'  treatment  sent  free  to  every  earnest 
sufferer.   Dr.  E.  K.  Lynton,  19  Park  Place,  New  York. 


and  Liquor  Habit  cured  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 
Write  DR.  J.  L.  STEPHENS  CO., 
Dept.  p.  6,    Lebanon,  Ohio. 


TAPE-WORM 


A  Wing  Style— si  other  styles  to  select  from. 

The  Wing  Piano. 

Save  from  $100  tO  $200  We  make  the  WING  PIANO  and  sell  it  o 
°"VC  11  U°*  selves.   it  goes  direct  from  our  factory  to  yo 

home.  We  do  not  employ  any  agents  or  salesmen.  When  you  buy  the  WING  PIANO  you  pav  th 
actual  cost  of  construction  and  our  small  wholesale  profit.  This  profit  is  small,  because  we  sel 
thousands  of  pianos  yearly.  Most  retail  stores  sell  no  more  than  twelve  to  twenty  pianos  yearly  an 
must  charge  from  $100  to  $200  profit  on  each.   You  can  calculate  this  yourself. 

Sent  on  Trial.  We  Pay  Frieght  M™Te.  ^'VT 

PIANO  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  trial,  We  pay  freight  in  advance  and  do  not  ask  for  an 
advance  payment  or  deposit.  If  the  piano  is  not  satisfactory  after  twenty  days'  trial  in  your  horn 
we  will  take  it  back  entirely  at  our  ezpente.  You  pay  us  nothing  unless  you  keep  the  piano.  The- 
is  absolutely  no  risk  or  expense  to  you. 

It  IS  EaSV  tO  Deal  With  IT«5  Our  many  styles  give  a  greater  variet. 
Ml  M^fM^y  UCOI   Willi  U»  of  pianos  to  select  from  than  is  found  in  an 

retail  store.   The  large  lithographs  in  our  catalogue  show  you  these  styles  in  different  woods,  makin 
it  easy  for  you  to  select.   Our  correspondence  departxient  answers  any  questions  you  may  a3k,  ai 
„  gives  all  informantion  promptly.   You  may  find  it  more  convenient  as  well  as  more  economical 
buy  a  piano  from  us  than  to  buy  from  your  local  dealer.   We  sell  on  easv  payments,  and  take  o 
intruments  in  exchange. 

The  Instrumental  Attachment  ™g$tf$2^Js%&£. 

jo.  Music  written  for  these  instruments,  with  and  without  piaiio  accompaniment,  can  be  played  iust 
perfectly  by  a  single  playar  on  the  piano  as  though  rendered  by  a  parlor  orchestra.   The  original  ii_ 
strument  attachment  has  been  patented  by  us  and  it  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  piano,  althoug" 
there  are  several  imitations  of  it. 

In  33  Years  ©ver  31,000  Pianos  ZtslffJSJZVL 

part  of 'the  United  States.   WING  PIANOS  are  guaranteed  for  twelve  years  against  any  defect 
tone,  action,  workmanship,  or  material.   A  Book  of  Information  about  pianos,  containing  116 
large  pages,  sent  free  on  request.   Everyone  who  intends  to  purchase  a  piano  should  have  it.  Write 

for  it  to-day. 


WING  &  SON, 


224  &  226  EAST  TWELFTH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 

1868  33d  YEAR  190K 


